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City  of  London  Entomological  Society. — December  iSt/i,  1890. 
— Mr.  O.  C.  Goldthvvait  exhibited  Coremia  propugnata  bred  from  females 
taken  at  Rochester  and  Chingford,  showing  a  wide  range  of  variation 
in  the  transverse  band,  also  for  comparison  a  bred  series  of  Melanippe 
fluctuata ,  the  two  species  showing  parallel  ranges  of  variation  in  the 
bands.  The  same  gentleman  also  drew  a  comparison  between  Mr. 
Merrifield’s  inferences,  based  on  the  so-called  temperature  experiments, 
and  some  of  Mr.  Tutt’s  deductions  as  set  forth  in  the  Record .  Mr. 
Tutt  stated  that  he  considered  that  temperature,  moisture,  etc.,  only 
affected  the  larval  stage  (although  retardation  might  possibly  affect 
pupae  in  a  slight  degree),  and  that  the  results  of  Mr.  Merrifield’s  latest 
experiments  were  probably  due  to  in-breeding.  Mr.  Machin  exhibited 
Dicranura  furcula ,  Lithocolletis  insignitella ,  Incurvaria  canariella, 
CEcophora  stipella ,  and  other  Tineina.  Mr.  Hodges,  Setina  irrorella 
var.  signata ,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  two  fine  vars.  of  Abraxas 
grossulariata ,  the  inner  half  of  forewings  being  suffused  with  yellow. 
Mr.  Quail,  cocoon  of  Saturnia  carpini  with  two  exits,  cocoon  of 
Simyra  venosa ,  etc.  Mr.  Battley,  cocoons  of  Cuspidia  acetis.  Mr. 
Boden,  Phoxopteryx  upupana ,  and  Mixodia  ratzeburghiana.  Of 
Coleoptera  : — Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  exhibited  a  cabinet  drawer  of  various 
species ;  Messrs.  Cripps,  Elliman,  Heasler,  Lewcock,  Milton,  and 
Newbery  collections  of  the  genus  Donacia ,  which  comprised  seventeen 
species  of  that  genus,  the  two  unrepresented  being  obscura  and  impressa. 
Mr.  Lewcock  read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  and  gave  an  account  of  the 
nomenclature,  the  life-histories,  variation  (melanism),  and  the  methods 
of  collecting  the  species,  with  lists  of  localities,  etc.  He  referred  to  the 
misapprehension  respecting  the  identification  of  dentata  and  sparganii , 
and  the  vague  specific  distinctions  between  sericea  and  discolor  ( comari ), 
showing  that  the  descriptions  laid  down  in  both  Cox’s  Ha?idbook  of 
Coleoptera ,  and  Fowler’s  Coleoptera  of  the  British  Isles  failed  in  their 
purpose  of  identification.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  extreme  forms  of 
the  insects  were  very  dissimilar,  but  there  also  existed  various  con¬ 
necting  links  between  them.  He  likewise  produced  over  100 
specimens  of  the  insects  in  support  of  his  statements.  In  some  of  the 
specimens  the  antennae  were  long,  others  of  medium  length,  and  the 
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remainder  very  short.  One  very  dark  specimen  (from  Esher)  had 
scarcely  any  tubercle  at  the  sides  of  thorax,  very  short  legs,  and  long 
antennae.  He  commented  on  Mr.  Newbery’s  exhibit  which  contained 
typical  specimens  of  sericea  and  discolor  from  Scotland,  Middlesex,  and 
Surrey,  with  intermediate  forms  of  the  insects.  In  the  discussion 
which  ensued,  Mr.  Tutt  pointed  out,  that  it  was  remarkable,  that  the 
dark  varieties  of  the  species  exhibited,  were  all  uniformly  small.  Mr. 
Newbery,  while  agreeing  entirely  with  Mr.  Lewcock’s  observations  on 
sericea  and  discolor,  said  that  the  misapprehension  concerning  the 
identity  of  dentata  and  sparganii  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  tabulation 
in  Cox’s  Handbook.  Messrs.  Cripps,  Heasler,  Milton,  etc.,  also  took 
part  in  the  discussion. 

THE  GENUS  DONACIA,  Fab. 

By  G.  A.  LEWCOCK. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  beetles  contained  in  this  genus 
comprise  some  of  the  handsomest  examples  to  be  found  in  the 
Coleopterous  fauna  of  the  British  Isles.  The  name  given  to  them  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  donax,  which  signifies  a  reed ;  and  the 
term  is  exceedingly  applicable  to  this  class  of  phytophagic  beetles,  as 
it  implies  that  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  among  reeds,  sedges,  and 
such  like  aquatic  plants.  About  ninety  species  of  the  group  are  known, 
thirty  of  which  are  found  in  Europe,  and  nineteen  of  the  number 
inhabit  this  country.  The  larvae  of  the  beetles  feed  in  the  stems 
of  their  foodplant,  and  are  seldom  or  never  seen  by  the  ordinary 
collector.  When  full-fed,  the  larvae  spin  cocoons  at  the  roots  of 
the  plant  in  order  to  undergo  their  next  change.  Like  almost  all  other 
insects  of  this  order,  the  duration  of  the  pupal  stage  is  exceedingly 
short,  but  the  beetles  do  not  leave  their  cocoons  for  some  time  after 
having  attained  the  perfect  condition,  but  remain  in  a  state  of 
hybernation  until  the  arrival  of  the  warm  sunshine,  when  they  crawl 
up  the  stems  of  the  plants,  and  make  their  way  out  of  the  water. 
Some  species  are  to  be  found  early  in  May,  others  in  June,  July, 
August,  September,  and  even  as  late  as  October.  As  previously 
observed,  they  are  essentially  lovers  of  the  bright  sunshine,  but  the 
month  of  the  roses  is  certainly  the  most  favourable  time  for  obtaining 
them,  as  they  prefer  the  hottest  weather  wherein  to  take  their  sport  and 
pastime.  At  this  period  of  the  year,  they  may  be  observed  by  anyone 
who  cares  to  seek  them,  flitting  from  stem  to  stem  in  the  reedy  places, 
or  skimming  over  the  broad  floating  leaves  of  various  water  plants — the 
leaves  of  Nymphcea  alba  and  Potamogeton  natans  being  their  special 
resort,  and  it  is  on  the  latter  plants  where  I  have  chiefly  found  them. 

The  British  species  are  divided  into  two  major  groups  by  Fowler 
( Coleoptera  of  British  Isles),  as  follows  : — 

1.  Tibiae  not  produced  externally  into  a  tooth  at  apex  ;  apex 
of  mandibles  only  slightly  projecting  beyond  labrum ;  first  seg¬ 
ment  of  abdomen  longer  than  the  rest  taken  together. 

2.  Tibiae  produced  externally  into  a  tooth  at  apex ;  mandibles 
stout,  projecting  considerably  beyond  labrum ;  first  segment  of 
abdomen  equal  to,  or  rather  shorter  than,  the  remainder  taken 
together. 
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These  groups  are  again  subdivided  into  smaller  ones ;  but  nearly  all 
our  species  vary  so  little  in  their  general  characters,  and  minute 
descriptions  are  so  bewildering,  that  it  is  far  better  for  the  young 
student  to  find  some  distinct  character  by  which  he  may  know  each 
species.  This  will  not  prove  a  very  difficult  matter  with  this  genus, 
except  in  the  case  of  D.  sericea  and  D.  discolor ,  which  will  be  duly 
dealt  with  in  the  proper  place. 

The  first  species  on  our  list  is  D.  crassipes ,  F.  In  this  species, 
the  posterior  femora  are  very  long,  reaching  to  apex  of  elytra,  the 
insect  generally  dark  in  colour,  and  it  has  a  flat  compact-looking 
appearance.  Mostly  found  on  the  leaves  of  Nymphcea  alba.  A  few 
years  since,  the  late  Rev.  H.  J.  Gore  took  a  great  many  at  the  New 
Forest,  some  of  which  he  kindly  gave  me.  Several  localities  are  given 
by  Stephens  and  Fowler,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  the 
species  seems  widely  distributed,  and  other  localities  may  also  be  found 
by  the  ardent  explorer. 

D.  de?itata,  Hoppe. — Said  to  be  closely  allied  to  D.  crassipes ,  but 
the  general  build  of  the  insect  is  very  different ;  it  is  much  more 
robust  in  shape,  and  could  hardly  be  confounded  with  the  latter 
species.  The  colour  also  is  much  more  variable,  some  being  of  a 
brilliant  grassy  green,  and  others  of  indigo-blue.  The  specimens  taken 
by  me  at  Basingstoke  Canal  in  June,  1887,  occurred  on  Potamogeton 
natans ,  and  by  getting  into  the  large  patch  floating  on  the  water,  I 
captured  some  fifty  or  sixty  during  the  afternoon.  The  best  time  of 
day  for  Donacia  species  is  from  one  o’clock  up  till  seven. 

j D.  versicolorea ,  Brahm. — Known  as  D.  bidens,  Oh,  in  Cox’s 
j Handbook  of  Coleoptera,  and  also  in  Sharp’s  first  edition  of  Catalogue 
of  British  Coleoptera  and  Fowler  and  Matthew’s  Catalogue  (1883) ;  in 
second  edition  of  Sharp’s  Catalogue  (1883)  it  is  termed  versicolora , 
Brahm.  The  shape  of  this  species  is  much  shorter  than  either  of  the 
preceding,  the  legs  also  are  much  stouter ;  the  colour  is  uniformly 
darker,  almost  black.  It  is  very  active  in  habits,  and  the  best  mode 
of  capturing  it  is  to  draw  the  leaves  of  the  plant  under  water,  when 
the  beetles  may  speedily  be  picked  off  and  bottled.  I  have  found 
specimens  as  early  as  June,  and  as  late  as  October.  At  Basingstoke 
Canal,  in  1887,  I  took  a  great  quantity.  Occurs  also  at  Walthamstow 
in  the  various  ponds  at  that  locality.  The  insect  is  widely  distributed, 
and  sometimes  common. 

D.  sparganii ,  Ahr, — This  insect  has  frequently  been  confounded 
with  D.  dentata ,  and  but  recently  I  received  two  specimens  as  the 
latter  beetle.  The  error  probably  arises  from  the  tabulation  in  Cox’s 
Handbook  of  Coleoptera ,  wherein  it  states  that  the  posterior  tibiae  of 
male  are  without  nrominences  on  inner  side,  and  has  thus  caused  the 
confusion  of  the  two  species.  The  legs  of  D.  sparganii  are  uni- 
colorous  dark,  and  more  or  less  metallic;  while  in  dentata  they  are  red. 
Moreover,  sparganii  is  uniformly  dark,  and  besides  a  much  flatter 
insect.  The  only  locality  known  to  me  is  Watford,  Hertford,  where  it 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Piffard  and  Mr.  T.  Hall. 

D.  dentipes ,  F. — Sometimes  called  aquatica ,  L.,  but  the  latter  name 
has  not  been  adopted  in  Britain,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  it  has  been 
applied  to  so  many  of  the  Donacia  species.  The  insect  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  genus.  Elytra  of  brilliant  green,  with  a  broad 
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purple  and  red  stripe  running  down  the  entire  length  near  suture. 
It  has  been  taken  commonly  by  Mr.  Piffard ;  and  also  by  Rev. 
Theodore  Wood  at  Aylsham,  Norfolk,  on  aquatic  plants. 

D.  limbata ,  Panz. — Known  as  D.  lemnoe ,  F.,  in  Sharp’s  Catalogue  of 
British  Coleoptera  (1871),  and  in  Fowler  and  Matthews’  Catalogue  of 
British  Coleoptera  (1883).  This  is  another  of  the  purple-striped  species, 
but  the  stripe  is  at  the  sides  of  the  insect  in  this  case,  and  there  is  also 
a  purple  blotch  near  the  base  on  each  elytron.  Rather  common  in 
Kent,  Surrey,  and  other  southern  counties.  I  have  taken  it  at  Sunbury, 
Farnham,  Wanstead,  Walthamstow,  etc.,  chiefly  on  Sparganium.  Mr. 
Heasler  took  a  number  at  Deal  in  1890.  Messrs.  Newbery  and  Cripps 
have  also  captured  it  in  Kent ;  Mr.  Bennett  at  Hastings ;  and  Mr.  R. 
Gillo  (on  Iris)  in  the  Bath  district. 

D.  bicolora ,  Zsch  — Formerly  called  D.  sagittarice ,  F.,  in  Sharp’s 
Catalogue  (1871)  and  Fowler  and  Matthew’s  Catalogue  (1883).  The 
species  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  preceding  in  being  unicolorous, 
broader,  and  having  more  impressions.  Generally  of  a  lighter  colour, 
but  occasionally  one  meets  with  dark  coppery  specimens,  and  some¬ 
times  these  dark  varieties  are  mistaken  for  D.  limbata  by  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  coleopterist.  I  have  never  taken  very  many,  at  the  most  only 
eight  or  nine  in  one  day.  My  series  was  captured  at  Farnham  (Surrey), 
and  on  the  flashes  of  Basingstoke  Canal ;  principally  on  the  yellow  iris 
and  the  arrowhead.  Also  taken  at  Deal  by  Mr.  Heasler  in  1890. 

D.  obscura ,  Gyll. — First  recorded  in  the  Entomologist's  Annual  ( i860) 
as  being  taken  by  Mr.  Constantine  near  Glasgow.  “  Very  nearly  allied 
to  D.  lemnce  (our  present  D.  limbata ),  from  which  it  differs  in  its  more 
sombre  colouring,  in  having  the  prothorax  transverse,  the  anterior 
angles  more  pronounced  and  slightly  reflexed,  and  without  tubercles, 
and  the  base  of  the  elytra,  from  the  humerus  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  suture,  thickly  strewn  with  punctures  ”  {Annual,  i860,  p.  147). 
Canon  Fowler  (Coleop.  Brit.  Isles)  states  that  it  is  taken  “  on  flowering 
Scirpus  and  Carex  in  May.”  The  localities  given  are  :  Arundel  (S. 
Stevens) ;  Mabberley,  Cheshire  (Chappell) ;  Scotland,  Solway  district, 
Dumfries  (Sharp  and  Lemmon) ;  also  recorded  doubtfully  from  the  Tay 
district.  I  know  of  nothing  authentic  respecting  its  occurrence  in  the 
south  of  England. 

D.  thalassina ,  Germ. — Frequently  confounded  with  D.  linearis ,  from 
which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  teeth  on  the  hinder  femora. 
The  legs  also  are  unicolorous.  This  is  perhaps  the  commonest  species 
of  the  genus  in  Surrey.  I  have  swept  as  many  as  250  specimens  in  one 
day.  It  is  found  at  the  Black  Pond,  Esher,  on  the  banks  of  Basingstoke 
Canal,  Farnham  ;  also  at  Sunbury,  Wanstead  Park,  Deal,  Hastings,  and 
many  other  localities.  This  species  also  has  a  melanic  tendency,  espe¬ 
cially  is  it  the  case  with  those  found  at  Woking,  and  sometimes  the  elytra 
are  entirely  purple. 

D.  impressa ,  Payk. — Said  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  species. 
Beyond  having  seen  some  specimens  in  Mr.  Champion’s  collection,  I 
know  nothing  of  it. 

Z),  simplex,  F. — Familiar  to  most  coleopterists  as  D.  linearis ,  Hoppe. 
This  species  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  commonest  of  the  genus. 
It  is  certainly  common  at  Hackney  Marshes,  also  in  the  small  streams 
at  Sunbury  and  Shepperton,  and  seems  to  have  a  preference  in  these 
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localities  for  running  water.  I  have  not  found  it  at  Woking,  and  know 
of  but  a  single  specimen  captured  near  the  Black  Pond,  Esher.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  mistaking  this  for  any  other  species.  It  is  found  on 
Sparganium ,  rushes,  and  other  aquatic  plants  in  June  and  July. 

D.  vulgaris ,  Zsch. — Named  as  D.  typhce ,  Ahr.,  in  Sharp’s  Catalogue 
(1871),  and  Fowler  and  Matthews’  Catalogue  (1883).  Allied  to  the 
preceding  species,  but  could  hardly  be  confounded  with  it,  having  a 
broad  reddish-purple  band  running  down  each  side  of  the  suture.  The 
band  is  sometimes  of  a  deep  blue,  and  occasionally  it  is  so  faint  as  to 
require  a  strong  lens  to  distinguish  it.  Two  specimens  without  the  band 
were  captured  by  me  at  the  Black  Pond,  Esher,  in  1885  ;  also,  in  the 
same  year,  a  specimen  entirely  suffused  with  purple.  The  beetle  occurs 
more  commonly  on  Typha  latifolia  in  June  and  July,  but  is  found  also 
on  iris  and  other  aquatic  plants.  Besides  Esher,  I  have  found  it  at 
Farnham  and  Walthamstow. 

D.  semicuprea ,  Panz. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  name  of  this  species 
is  now  settled.  In  1871  and  1883  Sharp  calls  it  D.  semicuprea ,  Panz.  : 
in  1883,  Fowler  and  Matthews  call  it  D .  simplex ,  F,  ;  in  Fowler’s  Coleop. 
Brit.  Isles  (1890)  the  term  semicuprea ,  Panz.,  is  again  restored.  Pax 
vobiscum !  The  insect  is  rather  common  in  what  some  coleopterists 
describe  as  the  “  London  district  ” — the  said  district  includes  rather  a 
wide  area,  so  wide,  indeed,  that  I  would  recommend  the  term  to  persons 
who  desire  to  altogether  suppress  the  name  of  any  locality  in  the  south 
of  England,  when  recording  their  captures.  To  revert  to  the  subject, 
D.  semicuprea  occurs  chiefly  on  Sparganium ,  rushes,  etc.,  and  is  certainly 
very  common  where  it  occurs.  The  localities  in  which  I  have  captured 
it  are :  Farnham,  Sheire,  Sunbury,  Shepperton,  Wanstead  Park,  Wal¬ 
thamstow,  Hackney  Marshes,  etc. 

jD.  clavipes ,  F. — Synonymous  with  D.  menyanthidis ,  Gyll.,  by  which 
name  it  is  called  by  Sharp  (1871)  and  Fowler  and  Matthews  (1883). 
One  of  the  largest  species  of  Donacia.  It  occurs  early,  from  about  May 
25th  to  June  25th.  It  may  be  later  in  some  seasons,  but  its  period  is 
more  regular  than  its  congeners,  never  lasting  more  than  about  lour 
weeks.  I  once  met  with  a  few  dirty  specimens  in  July,  but,  as  a  rule,  I 
do  not  expect  to  find  it  after  June.  The  favourite  foodplant  seems  to 
be  Arundo  phragmites ,  in  the  old  stems  of  which  it  may  be  found  at  the 
Black  Pond,  Esher,  by  anyone  who  does  not  mind  wading  for  it,  in 
May  and  June.  i\s  a  fact,  Donacia  species  are  obtained  in  greater 
quantity  in  this  way  than  by  simply  sweeping  with  the  net.  On  one 
afternoon  in  1885  Mr.  Cripps  and  myself  took  1,000  insects  by  wading 
in  and  picking  the  beetles  off  the  aquatic  plants.  Mr.  Heasler  took  a 
great  number  of  this  species  at  Deal  in  1890. 

D.  cinerea,  Herbst. — Formerly  known  as  D.  hydrochceridis ,  F.  Many 
of  the  old  names  of  the  members  of  this  genus  were  derived  from  the 
plants  on  which  the  beetles  were  found,  and  served  very  well  indeed  ; 
but  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  priority  they  have,  unfortunately,  to 
be  discarded.  The  present  species  differs  from  all  others  in  our  British 
list,  inasmuch  that  the  upper  surface  is  closely  covered  with  pubescence. 
The  only  occasion  on  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  it  was 
on  Jubilee  day,  1887,  at  Woking,  when  I  netted  six  specimens.  These 
were  clinging  to  a  species  of  reed. 

D.  sericea,  L.  (D.  proleus ,  Steph.)  and  D.  discolor ,  Panz.  (D.  comari , 
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Suffr.). — The  general  characteristics  of  the  insects  described  under 
these  names  are  almost  identical,  and,  at  the  time  of  writing,  I  know  of 
no  reliable  feature  by  which  they  may  be  differentiated.  Indeed,  I 
doubt  whether  there  are  two  distinct  species.  In  the  first  place,  the  same 
variation  in  colour  exists  in  each  of  the  so-called  species, — from  black, 
blue-black,  coppery,  red,  green,  blue,  in  endless  shades.  The  size  also 
is  as  variable.  In  separating  discolor  from  sericea  the  main  points  relied 
on  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Janson  ( Annual ,  1861)  were  “  the  structure  of  its  an¬ 
tennae  and  thorax,  and  its  parallel  elytra.  In  D.  comari  (discolor)  the 
antennae  are  comparatively  short  and  stout,  the  third  joint  but  little  longer 
than  the  second,  and  very  little  shorter  than  the  fourth ;  the  anterior 
angles  of  the  thorax  are  rounded  and  deflexed,  and  the  callus  is  con¬ 
founded  anteriorly  with  the  margin.”  These  features  are  fully  delineated 
in  the  plate  issued  with  the  1861  Annual.  Cox  (Handbook  of  Coleoptera, 
1874)  tabulates  by  the  joints  of  antennae  and  shape  of  elytra,  and  also 
states  that  “the  antennae  and  legs  [of  D.  comari  (disco  lor)\  are  shorter 
and  thicker,”  and  elytra  more  coarsely  punctured.  Canon  Fowler 
(Coleop,  Brit.  Isles)  says: — It  (discolor)  may  “  be  easily  known  by 
having  the  antennae  comparatively  short  and  stout,  with  the  third  joint 
less  elongate,  and  only  a  little  longer  than  the  second,  and  especially  by 
the  fact  that  the  anterior  angles  of  the  thorax  are  rounded  and  deflexed, 
and  the  lateral  callosities  are  much  less  marked  and  are  confounded 
anteriorly  with  the  margin  ;  the  antennae  and  legs  are  sometimes  partly 
ferruginous.”  The  same  authority  also  gives  the  preference  to  sericea 
in  size.  It  would  thus  appear  that  an  extreme  form,  having  short  and 
stout  legs  and  antennae,  with  very  slightly  marked  tubercle,  and  elytra 
parallel-sided,  would  constitute  what  is  usually  known  as  D.  discolor 
(comari).  All  other  forms,  of  which  there  are  many,  including  those 
with  long,  medium,  and  short  antennae ;  with  tubercle  slightly  “  hooked,” 
and  also  blunted  or  nearly  absorbed  ;  legs  long  or  short ;  elytra  parallel¬ 
sided,  or  narrowing  towards  apex ;  these  would  all  come  under  D.  sericea. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt,  at  the  meeting  of  the  City  of 
London  Entomological  Society,  December  18,  1890,  that  the  black 
forms  of  D.  sericea  exhibited,  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  an  uniform 
small  size.  This  observation  might  perhaps  tend  to  explain  the  darker 
colouring,  but  very  little  else. 

The  types  exhibited  by  Mr.  Newbery  showed  the  Scotch  form  of 
discolor ,  as  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  Foxcroft,  in  Perthshire,  in  1854;  also 
South  of  England  forms  of  discolor  and  sericea ,  and  the  intermediate 
forms.  The  question  which  now  presents  itself  is,  “  What  constitutes 
a  species  in  this  case?”  One  or  two  of  the  distinguishing  points  of 
discolor  may  be  found  in  sericea  specimens ;  but  if  the  three  are  com¬ 
bined  in  any  one  insect,  then,  according  to  our  authorities,  it  is  called 
discolor.  The  matter  may  be  thus  summed  up  :  the  insects  described 
as  sericea  and  discolor  are  probably  varieties  of  one  and  the  same 
species,  or  else  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  true  D.  discolor.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  add  that  these  forms  occur  together  at  the  Black  Pond, 
Esher,  Woking,  Shepperton,  Sunbury,  Wimbledon,  Deal,  Walthamstow, 
and  many  other  localities,  generally  in  June  and  July,  on  rushes,  Spar- 
ga?iium ,  reeds,  etc. 

D.  braccata ,  Scop. — Known  formerly  as  D.  nigra,  F.  A  large, 
robust  species,  without  impressions  on  elytra.  Taken  in  profusion 
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about  1886,  by  Mr.  Bedford  Pim  and  the  Rev.  Theodore  Wood,  at 
Pegwell  Bay.  Also  taken  by  Mr.  Heasler,  at  Deal,  in  1890  ;  and  by 
Mr.  Cripps,  at  the  Norfolk  Broads.  The  insect  is  nearly  always  of  a  dark 
violet  or  black  colour,  and  occurs  on  Phragmites ,  etc.,  in  June  and  July. 

D.  affinis ,  Kunze. — The  last  of  the  genus.  A  much  smaller  insect 
than  the  preceding,  and  on  this  account  readily  distinguished  from  D. 
broccota .  It  occurs  at  Walthamstow,  among  Spargcuiium ,  on  the  large 
ponds  in  that  locality.  Also  taken  at  Wimbledon  by  Mr.  Newbery  •  by 
Mr.  A.  Piffard,  Herts. 

January  1st,  1891. — Mr.  Tutt  exhibited  a  box  of  Lepidoptera  received 
from  Mr.  W.  Reid  of  Pitcaple,  including  a  fine  series  of  dark  forms  of 
Agrotis  pyrophila ;  a  very  variable  selection  of  Triphcena  o?'bona ,  the 
fore-wings  of  which  varied  from  light  drab,  through  red  brown,  to  almost 
black ;  Melitcea  artemis ,  several  fine  vars. ;  a  series  of  Melanippe 
fluciuata  var.  neapolisata ;  Fidonia  piniaria ,  and  Abraxas  grossulariata, 
the  males  of  which  had  a  tendency  to  be  very  dark,  while  the  females 
were  comparatively  pale.  Mr.  J.  A,  Clark  exhibited  a  very  variable 
series  of  Dianthcecia  co?ispersa  from  Lewis.  Mr.  Heasler  exhibited 
Dromius  meridianus ,  D.  quadrimaculatus  and  D.  quadrinotatus ,  all  of 
which  he  had  taken  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  also  for  comparison 
several  other  species  of  the  same  genus. 

January  15//2,  1891. — Exhibits: — Dr.  Buckell,  a  butterfly  from  India, 
with  the  undersides  of  wings  marked  like  a  dead  leaf.  Mr.  Tutt,  long 
series  of  intermediate  forms  of  Miana  strigilis  and  M.  fasciuncula ,  and 
remarked  on  the  impossibility  of  separating  these  specimens  into  two 
species,  as  there  were  no  structural  differences  wherewith  to  distinguish 
them.  In  reference  to  the  larvae,  he  said  that  he  had  lately  seen  four 
descriptions,  all  of  which  were  totally  different,  thus  proving  that  the 
larvae  were  very  imperfectly  known.  Mr.  Simes  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  D .  galii,  taken  at  Clapton,  12th  August,  1890.  Mr.  Clark,  a  pinkish 
variety  of  Aplecta  occulta ,  bred ;  also  Pogonocherus  hispidus ,  Rhizotrogus 
solstitialis ,  Necrophorus  mortuorum ,  and  Blaps  similis.  Mr.  Heasler,  a 
series  of  Coccinella  variabilis.  The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  R. 
Gillo,  of  Bath,  on  the  “  Colours  of  Animals.”  He  stated  that  the 
present  coloration  of  animals  had  been  brought  about  by  “  natural 
selection  ”  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  which  tended  to  produce  an 
effect  advantageous  to  the  animal.  He  divided  the  subject  into  eight 
parts,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Protective  colouring. — A  very  large  number  of  animals  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  colour  which  harmonizes  with  their  surroundings.  In  order  to 
see  this,  we  must  study  them  in  a  state  of  nature,  eg. — the  stripes  of  the 
tiger  accord  with  the  rank  grass  of  the  country  which  it  inhabits  ;  polar 
animals  are  white,  and  animals  frequenting  deserts  are  uniformly  sand- 
coloured.  2.  Variability  of  colour. — Animals  which  occur  in  different 
localities  vary  to  suit  their  surroundings.  Further,  some  animals,  espe¬ 
cially  reptiles  and  fishes,  have  the  power  of  changing  colour  when 
removed  from  light  to  dark  places,  or  vice  versa.  Larvae  of  Amphidasys 
betularia,  reared  amid  green  leaves  and  shoots,  are  green ;  while  those 
fed  among  twigs  assume  the  brown  colour,  with  the  exception  of  about 
2  per  cent.,  which  are  green.  3.  Warning  colouring. — Brilliantly- 
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coloured  animals  are  usually  protected  by  stings,  or  are  unpalateable  to 
their  enemies.  Thus  their  conspicuous  hues  serve  as  danger  signals, 
and  help  to  secure  their  safety.  Brightly-coloured  larvae  are  avoided  by 
birds,  while  green  or  brown  ones  are  frequently  eaten.  4.  Mimicry. — 
Animals  protected  by  stings,  or  otherwise,  are  often  mimicked  by  others, 
who  thus  share  their  immunity  from  attacks  of  enemies.  Wasps  are 
mimicked  by  insects  of  other  orders.  Some  insects  resemble  pieces  of 
stick,  leaves,  etc.  5.  Alluring  mimicry. — Certain  animals  allure  their 
prey  by  imitating  objects  which  are  attractive  to  them.  A  species  of 
Mantis  from  India  resembles  the  flower  of  an  orchis,  thus  attracting 
various  insects  on  which  to  feed.  6.  Aggressive  mimicry. — A  fly  ( Volu- 
cella  bombylans),  the  larvae  of  which  feed  in  the  nest  of  the  Humble-bee, 
mimics  the  latter  insect,  and  so  gains  access  to  its  nest.  7.  Recognition 
markings. — Animals  which  live  in  colonies  usually  develop  some  mark 
by  which  they  are  able  to  recognise  one  another.  Rabbits  are  enabled  to 
gain  a  shelter  from  danger  by  following  the  small  white  tails  of  others  that 
are  nearer  their  burrows.  8.  Sexual  selection. — Females  of  some  species 
exhibit  a  preference  for  the  most  brilliantly-coloured  males.  This  has 
led  to  the  special  adornment  of  the  males,  and  to  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  species. 

February  $th,  1891. — Exhibits  : — Mr.  Hodges,  Acronycta  rumicis 
and  its  var.  salicis ,  Leucania  vitellina  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Emmelesia 
tceniata ,  and  specimens  of  Anchocelis  lunosa  and  Miana  strigilis,  showing 
the  range  of  variation.  Mr.  Battley,  series  of  “carpet  ”  moths;  also,  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Record  Exchange  Club,  fine  varieties  of 
Crocallis  elinguaria,  Cidaria  populata ,  Arctia  menthastri ,  and  Noctua 
festiva.  Mr.  Tutt,  long  series  of  Larentidce  to  illustrate  his  paper. 
Mr.  Milton,  Heliophobus  hispidus ,  Noctua  glareosa.  Coleoptera  : — Mr. 
Elliman,  Mycetophagus  atomarius ,  Litargus  bifasciatus ,  Cicones  varie- 
gatus,  Dromius  quadri-notatus ,  Sunius  angustatus,  Rhizophagus  bipustu- 
latus,  and  other  beetles.  Mr.  Milton  exhibited  Nacerdes  melanura, 
Alphitobius  piceus ,  Carabus  nitens ,  Calosoma  inquisitor  and  Panagceus 
crux-major.  The  following  is  the  summary  of  a  paper  which  was  then 
read  : — 

The  Geometrid  genera — Melanthia.  Melanippe  and  their  allies. — Mr. 
Tutt  said  that  he  had  chosen  the  geometrid  genera  of  “carpet”  moths 
because  they  exhibited,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  group,  changes 
which  were  now  in  progress.  It  was  generally  accepted  by  scientific 
men  that  transverse  bands  on  the  wings  of  lepidoptera  had  been  formed 
by  the  union  of  transverse  lines,  and  that  many  species  exhibited  incom¬ 
plete  bands,  the  incomplete  part  being  formed  of  wavy  lines.  Attention 
was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  moths  of  these  genera  rested  with  out¬ 
spread  wings  on  rocks,  tree-trunks,  palings,  etc. ;  and  that,  taking  into 
consideration  the  probability  of  a  more  humid  climate  in  the  British 
Isles  when  they  were  more  covered  with  wood,  there  was  the  consequent 
certainty  of  a  natural  darkening  in  colour  of  species  with  such  habits  ; 
and  since  it  might  be  safely  assumed  that  the  darker  specimens  with 
transverse  lines  represented  an  older  form,  the  genus  Larentia  was 
probably  one  of  the  oldest  genera  in  this  group.  As  types  of  the  changes 
that  may  have  occurred,  Mela7iippe  hastata ,  Melanthia  rubigmata , 
Melanippe  montanata ,  M.  fiuctuata ,  and  Camptogramma  bilineata  were 
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dealt  with  at  length.  All  these  had,  in  one  or  other  of  the  humid  dis¬ 
tricts  to  the  north  or  west  of  the  British  Isles,  a  form  with  dark  ground 
colour  crossed  by  transverse  lines,  the  ground  colour  becoming  whiter 
and  the  transverse  lines  coalescing  into  banded  form  as  more  open, 
drier,  southern  or  eastern  localities  are  reached.  In  the  north  and 
west  of  Scotland,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  the  prevailing  form  of 
M.  fluctuata  is  dark  grey  in  colour,  with  transverse  lines,  the  central 
area  often  being  without  the  slightest  tendency  for  the  transverse  lines 
to  assume  a  banded  form ;  but  as  we  come  south  the  ground  colour 
becomes  paler  in  some  localities,  and  at  the  same  time  the  central  band 
necessarily  becomes  more  marked,  until  in  the  south  of  England  and 
on  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  the  ground  colour  has  become  white, 
and  the  central  band  partly  disappears,  often  forming  only  a  small  dark 
blotch  on  the  costa,  or  being  entirely  absent.  Occasionally  dark 
specimens  and  completely  banded  forms  are  captured,  but  these  must 
be  looked  upon  as  simply  reversions  to  the  darker  form.  M.  montanata , 
taking  the  Hebridean  and  Shetlandic  forms  as  nearest  to  the  type, 
shows  a  similar  development,  and  the  manner  of  suppression  of  the 
central  area  of  the  band  shows  most  clearly  in  a  long  series  from  various 
localities.  The  special  development  relative  to  M.  rubiginata  was  also 
entered  into ;  a  comparison  of  the  Lancashire  and  south  coast  forms  of 
M.  galiata  was  made,  and  the  darker  ground  colour  and  central  band 
of  the  northern  form  noted.  C.  bilineata  has  a  dark  ground  colour  and  is 
crossed  by  dark  transverse  lines  in  the  majority  of  Shetland  specimens  ; 
Scotch  specimens  also  tended  to  be  dark  in  many  localities ;  as  we  got 
farther  east  and  south  there  was  a  greater  tendency  for  both  sexes  to 
become  golden,  yet  in  many  southern  localities,  and  in  some  years  more 
than  others,  a  large  percentage  showed  reversion,  by  developing  a  dark 
central  band,  more  or  less  complete.  These  dark  specimens  in  the 
south  were  nearly  always  females,  and  hence  this  threw  a  side-light  on 
sexual  dimorphism  in  this  group.  Mr.  Tutt  suggested  that  it  was  quite 
open  to  assume  that  the  paler  forms  were  older  (although  he  did  not 
think  it  possible),  when  the  dark  specimens  would  have  to  be  considered 
as  instances  of  progressive  development,  instead  of,  as  he  had  done, 
looking  upon  the  dark  forms  as  older,  and  the  gradual  extinction  of 
transverse  lines  and  bands,  and  change  of  ground  colour,  as  so  many 
steps  in  the  line  of  progressive  development. 

Dr.  Buckell  remarked  on  M.  ocellatci ,  Coremia  ferrugata ,  C.  unidentaria, 
C.  propugnata ,  and  C.  munitcita,  whilst  Messrs.  Clark,  Milton,  and 
Battley  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed  ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Tutt  for  his  paper.  An  interesting  discussion  also 
took  place  respecting  the  effect  of  the  recent  severe  frost  on  aquatic 
coleoptera  and  fish.  Mr.  Milton  stated  that  he  had  found  large 
numbers  of  dead  beetles  in  the  shallow  pools  at  Clapton ;  but  in  the 
deeper  ponds  they  appeared  to  have  survived.  Several  members  had 
observed  dead  fish  floating  on  ponds  and  lakes,  the  oxygen  in  the  water 
having  apparently  become  exhausted. 

February  igf/i,  1891. — Exhibits  :  Mr.  Clark,  Noctua conflua,  bred  from 
ova;  larvae  of  Cossus  ligniperda ,  showing  the  pale  form  usually  obtained 
in  the  spring ;  also  a  photograph  of  a  white  frog.  Mr.  Battley, 
varieties  of  Chelonia  caja .  Mr.  Milton,  Xanthia  si/ago ,  Cidaria 
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immanata ,  Pyrausta  punicealis  and  Botys  flavalis  ;  also  the  following 
Coleoptera  : — Phosophilus  edwardsii ,  Zeugophora  flctvicollis ,  Trachy- 
phlozus  spinimanus  and  J.  elandrya  caraboides.  Mr.  H easier,  Cicones 
variegatus  (taken  under  beech  bark),  Megacronus  inclinans ,  Agathidium 
Durians ,  Bembidium  mannerheimi ,  Tachinus  subterraneus ,  Coryphium 
angusticollis ,  etc.,  all  from  Loughton.  Mr.  Battley  said  that  he  had 
been  to  Richmond  Park,  and  taken  ^4.  leucophcearia ,  7/i  defoliaria , 
(7.  brumata ,  P.  pilosaria ,  and  one  specimen  of  iV.  liispidaria .  He  also 
drew  the  members’  attention  to  the  new  part  of  Epping  Forest 
(Higham  Park)  which  had  just  then  been  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Milton  had  been  to  Richmond  and  Enfield,  and  taken  several  of 
the  spring  insects.  He  remarked  that  specimens  of  H.  defoliaria  were 
still  to  be  obtained  in  good  condition,  their  emergence  having  probably 
been  retarded  by  the  long  frost.  The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  J. 
E.  Robson  on  Abraxas  pantar ia ,  in  which  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  this  species,  Abraxas  ulmata ,  A.  leopardina ,  and  many  other 
Asiatic  forms,  were  but  varieties  of  one  species.  To  prove  this,  he 
minutely  described  the  markings  of  A.  ulmata ,  as  compared  with 
A .  pa?itaria ,  and  showed  that  the  same  markings  and  colours  were 
present  in  both  species,  but  that  in  A.  pantaria  they  were  less  pro¬ 
nounced  both  in  size  and  colour,  whilst  even  in  the  var.  cataria , 
which  had  scarcely  any  markings,  the  peculiarities  could  still  be 
observed.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  various  specimens  from 
different  countries.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Messrs.  Clark 
and  Boden  stated  that  they  had  formerly  taken  A.  ulmata  near 
Croydon.  A  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Hodges,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Smith,  was  unanimously  accorded  to  Mr.  Robson  for  his  kind¬ 
ness  in  sending  the  paper. 

March  5 th}  1S91. — Exhibits  :  Mr.  Clark,  various  species  of  British  bees 
and  wasps.  Mr.  Milton,  Hybernia  rupicapraria ,  H.  leucophczaria ,  and 
Ennomos  autuninaria ;  the  following  Coleoptera  also,  Dytiscus  punc- 
tulatus ,  D.  circumflexus ,  Pocadius  ferrugineus ,  Salpingus  castaneus , 
Hypophoeus  bicolor ,  and  Mycetophagus  4- pustulatus .  Mr.  Heasler, 
Tetratoma  fungorum ,  and  a  specimen  of  Dorcus  parallelopipedus  taken 
on  February  21st,  the  usual  time  of  appearance  of  this  species  being 
June.  Mr.  Battley,  a  glass  case  containing  living  bees,  with  their 
queen,  to  illustrate  his  paper. 

Mr.  Battley  read  a  paper  on  “The  Honey-Bee  and  Modern  Bee¬ 
keeping.”  He  first  remarked  on  the  great  antiquity  of  bee-keeping, 
and  contrasted  the  old  wasteful  methods  with  the  modern  system. 
He  then  described  the  varieties  of  the  honey-bee  domesticated  in 
Britain — the  black  bee  (Apis  mellifica )  being  taken  as  the  type,  and 
the  Ligurian,  Syrian,  Cyprian,  and  Carniolian  bees  compared  to  it  in 
markings  and  habits.  These  races  interbreed  freely  with  the  black 
bees,  and  the  hybrids  are  fertile,  but  always  spiteful,  thus  showing  a 
reversion  to  the  wild  bee.  He  explained  the  structure  of  the  comb 
and  the  theory  of  the  hexagonal  cell  showing  that  the  cells  on  the 
edges  of  the  comb  were  circular,  and  that  the  hexagonal  form  was 
obtained  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  other  cells.  He  then  gave  an 
account  of  the  life-history  of  the  bees.  The  workers  are  imperfect 
females,  and  attain  the  perfect  state  in  twenty-one  days  from  the 
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time  the  egg  is  deposited.  The  number  contained  in  one  hive 
during  the  summer  months  is  about  25,000.  Besides  accomplishing 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  hive,  they  feed  the  larvae  and  gather  the 
honey.  The  drones,  or  males,  come  to  maturity  in  twenty-four  days, 
and  only  exist  in  the  swarming  season,  their  sole  use  being  to  fertilize 
the  young  queens.  The  queen,  or  perfect  female,  is  the  mother  of 
all  the  bees  in  the  hive,  and  emerges  on  the  fifteenth  day.  She 
produces  two  kinds  of  eggs,  viz.  female  and  male,  the  latter  not 
being  fertilized.  If  by  reason  of  any  deformity,  the  que  n  is  never 
impregnated,  then  her  eggs  will  hatch  into  drones.  The  structure  and 
products  of  the  bee  were  touched  upon,  especially  the  honey-sac,  wax- 
pockets,  pollen-baskets,  and  sting.  Persons  who  were  stung  by  bees 
were  recommended  to  remove  the  sting,  and  avoid  rubbing  the  spot. 
The  ailments  and  enemies  of  bees  were  remarked  upon,  and  pre¬ 
ventive  methods  suggested. 

In  the  second  portion  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Battley  described  some  of 
the  appliances  that  were  used  in  modern  bee-keeping  ;  the  use  of 
hives,  frames,  sections,  smokers,  extractors,  wax  foundation,  etc.,  being 
illustrated  by  specimens  on  the  table.  He  concluded  by  giving  an 
explanation  of  some  of  the  manipulations  that  were  performed  under 
the  modern  system. 

Mr.  Milton  proposed  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Battley, 
which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Buckell,  and  carried  unanimously. 

March  lgth,  1891. — Mr.  Hollis  exhibited  a  series  of  Odo?iestis  pota- 
toria ,  bred  from  larvae  taken  at  St.  Leonards,  some  of  the  $  specimens 
being  intermediate  in  colour  between  the  typically  dark  males  and  pale 
females  ;  also  a  long  series  of  vars.  of  Teras  contaminana.  Mr.  Battley, 
specimens  of  Hybernia  leucophcearia ,  Phigalia  pilosaria.  Nyssia 
hispidaria ,  etc.,  taken  in  Richmond  Park ;  also  four  specimens  of 
Smerinthus  Mice ,  bred  this  spring  in  a  greenhouse.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  specimens  were  very  light  in  colour  and  almost  entirely  without 
the  pink  tinge  generally  seen  in  this  species.  Mr.  Clark  exhibited  the 
specimens  of  b>.  Mice  figured  in  the  March  number  of  the  Entomologist's 
Record ,  Mr.  Battley  reading  the  notes  in  the  Record  (vol.  i. ,  pp.  327, 
328)  referring  to  these  specimens.  Mr.  Tutt  drew  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  not  only  did  the  specimens  show  an  almost  perfect  gradation  from 
the  unspotted  form,  to  one  with  a  complete  band,  but  that  the  great 
interest  of  these  specimens  was  in  their  asymmetrical  character.  He 
also  referred  to  Dr.  Buckell’s  notes  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Entom. 
Record  (vol.  i.,  p.  183),  calling  attention  to  asymmetry  in  the  markings 
of  Zeuzera  cesculi  ( pyrina ),  and  suggested  that  the  asymmetrical  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  markings  of  lepidoptera  was  worthy  of  further  study  and 
investigation.  Mr.  Clark  also  exhibited  a  box  of  Forres  and  Shetland 
lepidoptera,  containing  a  large  number  of  most  interesting  species. 
Mr.  Tutt  made  some  lengthy  remarks  on  this  exhibit,  in  which  he  drew 
attention  to  a  perfectly  melanic  variety  of  Larentia  ccesiata ,  Hepialus 
humuli  var.  hethlandica ,  melanic  varieties  of  Noctua  glareosa ,  Pachnobia 
hyperborea  ( alpina )  and  Noctua  f estiva  var.  thulei.  Mr.  Tutt  also  said 
that  his  attention  had  lately  been  drawn  to  the  genus  Pachnobia ,  and 
stated  that  hyberborea ,  although  included  in  Guenee’s  genus  Pachnobia , 
had  been  removed  to  Agrotis  by  Dr.  Staudinger,  and  he  thought  its 
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affinities  were  rather  with  Agrotis  than  Tczniocampa.  He  also  remarked 
that  the  Shetland  form  of  festiva  was  often  referred  to  as  var.  conflua 
instead  of  var.  thulei.  Mr.  Clark,  on  behalf  of  the  members  pf  the 
“  Record  Exchange  Club,”  exhibited  some  very  dark  (almost  melanic) 
specimens  of  Liparis  monacha ,  belonging  to  Mr.  Reid  of  Fitcaple  and 
a  dwarf  form  of  Anchocelis  litura  belonging  to  Capt.  Robertson,  when 
Mr.  Tutt  made  some  remarks  on  the  var.  eremita ,  and  the  appearance 
of  banded  forms  in  the  New  Forest  in  certain  years.  Mr.  Hodges 
exhibited  a  long  series  of  fine  pale  forms  of  Luperina  testacea  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  Tutt  exhibited  a  var.  of  this  species  taken  by  Mr. 
Baxter  at  St.  Anne’s-on-Sea— -  the  same  specimen  by  means  of  which 
Mr.  South  ( Entom .  xxii.,  pp.  271,  272)  had  attempted  to  sink  the 
nickerlii  of  Freyer  as  a  var.  of  testacea.  Mr.  Tutt,  referring  to  Mr. 
South’s  article,  said  that  that  gentleman  had  linked  the  specimen  with 
var.  guen'eei  {Entom.  xxii.,  .p.  271),  but  that  the  specimen  before  the 
members,  as  might  be  seen,  was  wanting  altogether  in  the  black  mark¬ 
ings  of  that  variety,  and  that  therefore  his  connection  of  Mr.  Baxter’s 
specimen  with  guen'eei  was  unwarranted,  and  as  Mr.  South  used  gueneei 
as  a  link  between  Mr.  Baxter’s  specimen  and  nickerlii ,  this  also  was 
abortive.  He  then  drew  attention  to  Mr.  South’s  description  of  Mr. 
Feech’s  so-called  nickerlii  from  Bohemia.  Mr.  Tutt  said  that  he  would 
not  argue  that  these  specimens  were  not,  as  stated  by  Mr.  South,  vars. 
of  L.  testacea.  Probably  they  were,  and  further  than  that,  probably 
somewhat  similar  to  Mr.  Baxter’s  beautiful  form.  But  if  so,  they  could 
not  be  Freyer’s  nickerlii.  Mr.  Tutt  then  read  a  translation  of  Freyer’s 
original  description  of  nickerlii ,  and  compared  it  with  Mr.  South’s 
description  of  the  Bohemian  specimens.  How,  Mr.  Tutt  asked,  could 
the  specimens  in  question  be  referred  to  nickerlii  which  Freyer  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  reddish  grey  in  colour,”  when  the  colour  in  the  most 
distinctly  marked  Bohemian  specimen,  was  “  grey,  tinged  with 
ochreous,”  and  in  the  Lancashire  specimens,  “pale  grey”?  The  only 
characters  common  to  nickerlii ,  Freyer,  the  Bohemian  specimen  de¬ 
scribed  and  the  Lancashire  specimen,  appeared  to  be  the  pale  edging  of 
the  transverse  lines  and  white  hind  wings;  characters  present  in  many 
forms  of  testacea  which  differ  endlessly  in  other  particulars.  Herrich- 
Schaffer’s  nickerlii ,  it  was  pointed  out,  is  almost  red-brown  in  colour 
(fig.  565),  with  distinct  cuneiform  spots  outside  the  stigmata.  These 
were  not  present  in  Mr.  Baxter’s  specimen.  When  we  considered,  too, 
that  Mr.  South  based  his  conclusion  and  suggested  sinking  an  European 
species  on  this  specimen  of  Mr.  Baxter’s  which  agrees  with  neither  the 
published  descriptions  or  figures,  we  got  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  value  of 
these  conclusions.  Mr.  South  might  have  suggested  the  probability  of 
nickerlii  being  a  var.  of  testacea ,  but  to  sink  it  at  once  on  such  slender 
evidence  appeared  altogether  out  of  reason.  Mr.  Clark  and  other 
members  remarked  on  the  nearness  of  some  of  Mr.  Hodges’  specimens 
to  the  Lancashire  specimen. 

Mr.  Milton  exhibited  the  following  species  of  Coleoptera  : —  Dichiro- 
trichus  obscurus ,  (E  deni  era  lurida ,  Chrysomela  goettingensis ,  C.  lamina , 
Donacia  sagittarice ,  and  D.  dentipes ,  all  from  Needham  Market.  Mr. 
Heasler,  Cymbiodyta  marginellus  and  Phylhydrus  melanocephalus ,  taken 
by  digging  in  the  banks  of  streams  at  Mitcham.  He  remarked  that  it 
was  often  stated  that  water  beetles  passed  the  winter  in  the  mud  at  the 
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bottom  of  ponds,  and  he  had  frequently  found  the  carnivorous  species 
in  that  situation,  but  the  other  kinds  were  usually  embedded  in  the  banks 
above  water-line.  Mr.  Cripps,  Laihrobiitm  multipunctum  from  Mitcham. 

Thursday ,  April  2nd ,  1891. — Exhibits: — Lepidoptera.  Mr.  Smith, 
a  pair  of  Nyssia  hispidaria  from  West  Wickham.  Mr.  Battley,  a  series 
of  Euplexia  lucipara ,  bred  from  larvae  taken  at  Stamford  Hill  These 
specimens  varied  in  the  intensity  of  the  black  and  yellow  sub-marginal 
lines,  and  in  the  width  of  the  central  band.  Mr.  Hodges,  pale  forms  of 
Acidalia  promutata  ( marginepunctatd)  from  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  also,  for 
comparison,  specimens  from  Portland  and  other  localities.  Mr.  Prout, 
long  and  variable  series  of  Bryophila  glandifera ,  from  Sandown. 
Coleoptera  :  —  Mr.  Heasler  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Adtemeles 
emarginatus  from  Loughton.  The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Anderson  of  Melbourne,  entitled  “A  Trip  to  Corranwarrabool,” 
which  gave  a  very  graphic  account  of  an  entomological  expedition  in 
Victoria.  Mr.  Cripps  proposed  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Mr. 
Anderson  for  his  paper.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Simes,  and  carried. 

Thursday ,  April  16th ,  1891. — Mr.  Battley  exhibited  fine  specimens 
of  Bombyx  rubi  bred  from  larvae  taken  at  Reigate,  one  of  the  females 
having  a  light  circle  on  the  right  fore-wing  between  the  two  transverse 
lines.  On  the  left  hind-wing  one  of  the  rays  ended  abruptly  in  the 
centre  of  the  wing.  Messrs.  Clark  and  Tutt  exhibited  long  series  of 
LiTHOSiiDiE,  and  Mr.  Tutt  read  the  following  notes  on  parallel  variation 
in  certain  species  of  the  genus  Lithosia  : — “The  genus  Lithosia  consists 
essentially  of  the  following  groups  in  their  normal  forms  :  (1)  Spotted 
species  as  muscerda ,  (2)  unicolorous  golden  species  as  aureola ,  (3)  uni- 
colorous  yellow- ochreous  species  as  deplana ,  (4)  grey  species  with  lighter 
costa  as  griseola ,  and  (5)  grey  species  with  distinct  yellow  costa  as  com- 
plana.  If  we  simply  study  our  well-known  varieties,  we  notice  that 
what  is  the  typical  or  general  form  in  one  species,  becomes  varietal  in 
another ;  thus-  griseola  has  an  unicolorous  yellow  variety  stramineola , 
and  a  form  in  which  the  yellow  costa  is  almost  as  distinct  as  in  com- 
planula .  Again  depla?ia  exhibits  a  bright  yellow  costa  variety,  and  also 
a  dark  ochreous  form.  But  pygmceola ,  generally  considered  a  var.  of 
lutarella ,  exhibits  this  parallel  variation — or  rather  an  attempt  to  follow 
the  general  forms  of  other  species  in  its  variation — in  a  most  striking 
manner.''’  The  first  batch  of  these  specimens  exhibited  showed  an  uni¬ 
colorous  pale  yellow  form  of  the  same  shade  as  griseola  var.  stramineola , 
the  second  batch  of  the  golden  colour  of  aureola ,  a  third  set  was  of  a 
dark  grey  colour  with  a  pale  costa  like  typical  griseola ,  whilst  another 
batch  were  leadenjgrey  with  a  distinct  yellow  costa  like  complanula  andcom- 
plana .  In  addition,  an  almost  melanic  specimen  was  exhibited,  and  Mr 
Tutt  remarked  that  Mr.  Bird  had  taken  a  specimen  spotted  somewhat 
like  muscerda.  The  named  varieties  of  Dr.  Staudinger’s  Catalogue  were 
then  noticed  as  also  the  fact  that  pygmceola ,  though  really  subject  to  a 
great  range  of  variation  in  itself,  was  treated  as  a  simple  varietal  form 
by  Staudinger.  Mr.  Tutt  drew  attention  to  other  genera  where  the 
tendency  for  varietal  forms  of  a  species,  to  follow  other  species  is  very 
marked,  and  suggested  that  among  those  Nocture  which  he  had  worked 
out,  it  was  almost  universally  so.  Mr.  Heasler  exhibited  a  series  of 
Agathidium  nigrinum  from  Highgate  Woods. 
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Thursday ,  May  7 th . — Exhibits  :  Mr.  Tutt,  a  box  of  lepidoptera  from 
Dr.  Chapman,  including  a  hybrid  between  Amphidasys  betularia  and 
A.  prodromaria ,  a  very  dark  specimen  of  Toeniocampa  populeii ,  almost 
exactly  resembling  T.  instabilis ,  a  fine  banded  T.  instabilis ,  series  of 
Cuspidia  tridens ,  Viminia  rumicis ,  Cuspidia  leporina  var.  bradyporina , 
Botys  terrealis ,  etc.,  from  Hereford.  Mr.  Quail,  very  light  cocoons  of 
Saturnia  carpini. ,  from  Wicken,  with  the  imagines  bred  therefrom,  three 
being  very  good  vars.  Mr.  Prout,  bred  series  of  Coremia  ferrugata  and 
C.  unidentata.  With  reference  to  the  differentiation  of  these  two 
species,  he  pointed  out  that  unidentata  has  a  small  V-shaped  notch  in 
the  outer  margin  of  the  central  band,  near  the  costa,  but  this  could  not 
be  traced  in  his  series  of  ferrugata.  Messrs.  Clark,  Tutt,  Huckett, 
Hodges,  and  Milton  exhibited  series  of  the  species  of  Triphcenidce , 
Mr.  Clark  reading  the  following  account  of  the  life-history  of  Triphcena 
subsequa 

“In  the  autumn  of  last  year  (1890)  I  obtained  a  few  eggs  of  this 
species  from  Forres.  The  first  hatched  on  August  30th,  and  I  reared 
the  larvae  through  the  late  autumn  on  knotgrass  ( Polygonum  aviculare ) 
and  dock  leaves  (. Rumex  pratensis)  in  a  warm  room,  to  avoid  the  large 
percentage  of  loss  which  usually  occurs  when  one  attempts  to  hybernate 
larvae. 

“  When  first  hatched,  they  are  semi-loopers,  of  a  yellowish  drab  colour, 
with  minute  brown  spots  round  each  segment,  from  each  of  which  pro¬ 
trudes  a  tiny  brown  hair.  Head  dark  brown.  September  6th. — 1st 
moult.  They  are  now  of  a  dull  olive  green  colour,  with  a  very  pale 
yellowish  stripe  down  each  side,  no  trace  of  hairs,  but  still  half  loop  as 
they  walk.  2nd  moult.  Dull  brownish  colour  with  distinct  yellowish 
lateral  lines  below  the  spiracles,  with  a  fine  yellowish  line  above,  also  a 
very  fine  centrally  dorsal  one,  and  a  minute  yellowish  line  round  the 
segments.  Head  pale  brown,  with  three  tiny  lines  down  it,  anal  seg¬ 
ment  with  one  dark  patch  in  centre.  On  being  disturbed  the  larva  falls 
to  the  ground  and  curls  up.  Legs  and  under  side  olive  green.  3 rd 
moult.  There  is  now  a  drab  line  down  each  side  with  a  slender  black 
one  underneath  and  a  brown  one  above.  There  are  also  three  pale 
lines  down  the  back,  the  side  ones  are  yellowish  and  the  central  one 
white  with  two  rows  of  small  black  spots  on  either  side,  those  on  the 
10th,  nth  and  12th  segments  being  wedge-shaped  and  smaller  towards 
the  head  ;  two  black  lines  down  the  head  and  a  V-shaped  white  mark. 
Underside  drab.  4 Ih  moult.  The  lateral  stripes  of  a  very  light  brown, 
with  a  darker  one  above  and  below  each  of  them,  the  three  pale  dorsal 
lines  are  very  distinct,  the  central  one  being  white,  whilst  on  either 
side  of  it  is  a  row  of  very  black  oblong  spots,  each  of  which  alternates 
with  a  similar  spot  of  very  pale  brown.  The  head  has  two  distinct 
dark  brown  stripes,  continuations  of  the  dark  markings  on  the  back. 
The  legs  and  underside  are  of  a  pale  greyish  brown.  5 th  moult .  It 
has  now  a  very  light  greyish  brown  stripe  down  each  side,  with  minute 
black  spots  down  its  centre.  Both  above  and  below  this,  is  a  dark 
brown  stripe.  The  three  lines  down  the  back  are  more  distinct,  being 
very  light  brown  edged  with  black ;  the  spots  on  the  segments  are 
oblong  in  shape,  and  brown  and  black  alternately.  (In  all  the  stages 
the  larva  tapers  towards  the  head).  Two  distinct  black  lines  on  the 
head  and  V-shaped  marking  on  the  anal  segment.  6th  moult.  Same 
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as  last,  but  the  three  lines  are  yellower,  the  centre  one  ending  in  a  V- 
shaped  marking  on  the  head,  and  the  dark  spots  down  the  back  are 
squarer,  the  light  ones  much  darker,  and  a  distinct  wedge-shaped 
marking  on  the  anal  segment.  The  larvae  pupated  in  October,  and 
emerged  from  November  15th  to  December  27th.” 

Mr.  Milton  exhibited  Eupithecia  exiensaria ,  E.  pulchellata ,  and 
Ephestia  kiihniella  ;  also  the  following  Coleoptera  : — Oxyporus  rufus , 
Silpha  y-pundata,  and  Cleonus  sulcirostris  ;  and  in  Diptera,  Stratiomys 
riparia ,  and  Gastrophilus  equi ,  bred  from  the  larvae.  Mr.  Battley 
exhibited  Silpha  laevigata  and  other  Coleoptera  from  Southend.  Mr. 
Heasler,  series  of  Lioso7?ius  ovatulus ,  and  the  var.  collar  is,  from 
Highgate.  Mr.  Lewcock,  living  specimens  of  Dinarda  maerkeli  from 
Penzance;  also  a  number  of  beetles  received  from  Mr.  Jarvis,  of  Cape 
Town,  on  which  he  read  some  notes. 

Thursday ,  May  21  si,  1891. — Exhibits: — Mr.  Smith,  Saturnia  carpini 
from  Wicken  and  Lyndhurst.  He  pointed  out  that  the  specimen  bred 
from  the  light  (Wicken)  cocoon  was  darker  and  browner  than  that 
bred  from  the  dark  (Lyndhurst)  cocoon.  Mr.  Prout,  a  fine  yellow- 
suffused  specimen  of  Abraxas  grossulariata ,  a  dark  var.  of  Amphidasys 
prodromaria ,  Nyssia  hispidaria ,  Sdenia  illustraria ,  and  other  Geometr/E. 
Mr.  Clark,  series  of  Tephrosia  crepuscularia ,  bred  from  an  Epping 
Forest  female.  Mr.  Bellamy,  series  of  Anticlea  badiata ,  taken  on 
lamps  at  Winchmore  Hill,  one  of  the  specimens  being  dark,  and 
having  a  very  distinct  white  band  on  the  front  wings.  Mr.  Bayne, 
Taeniocampa  stabilis  and  T.  gothica ,  some  of  the  former  being  asym¬ 
metrically  marked.  Mr.  Milton,  Selenia  illustraria ,  Iodis  lad  ear  ia, 
Ennychia  odomaculalis ,  Halias  prasinaua  and  Myelophila  cribrella. 
He  also  exhibited  Coleoptera — Agabus  didymus ,  Liopterus  agilis , 
Bolitobius  atricapillus ,  Cteniopus  sulphur eus ,  Tenebrio  mollitor  and  T. 
obscurus  ;  Hymenoptera — Cimbex  lutea ,  A bia  nigricornis ,  and  A. 
sericea ;  Plectoptera — Ephemera  danica.  With  reference  to  the  last 
order  of  insects,  he  said  that  it  was  often  stated  that  they  only  lived 
a  few  hours,  but  he  had  kept  several  of  them  alive  for  more  than  a 
day.  Mr.  Simes  exhibited  Eulophus  damicornis ,  Kirby,®  a  hymen- 
opterous  parasite  bred  from  Demas  coryli.  Mr.  Smith,  having  spent 
Whitsuntide  in  the  New  Forest,  stated  that,  owing  to  the  backward 
season,  and  the  bad  weather,  he  had  found  insects  scarce,  the  chief 
captures  being  Cucullia  chamomillce  and  Lobophora  hexapterata . 
Messrs.  Prout  and  Bayne  had  worked  Epping  Forest,  and  found 
Lepidoptera  very  scarce.  Mr.  Milton  had  taken  several  larvae  of 
Halias  quercana ,  in  the  same  locality.  Mr.  Battley  stated  ,  that  Lyccena 
argiolus  had  been  fully  out  at  Southend  for  the  last  fortnight. 

Thursday ,  June  yth,  1891, — Exhibits  : — Mr.  Tutt,  two  specimens  of 
Vanessa  atalanta  bred  from  larvae  taken  at  Deal,  both  of  them  having 
the  right  fore-wing  very  small,  but  perfectly  expanded ;  two  pupa 
cases  of  Retinia  resimma ,  showing  the  way  in  which  the  larvae  feed 
on  the  pine  twigs;  and  a  series  of  Halias  chlorana .  With  reference 
to  the  last  species  Mr.  Tutt  stated  that  the  larvae  were  to  be  found 
spun  up  in  the  top  shoots  of  willows  and  osiers  in  the  autumn.  He 
pointed  out  the  affinity  of  the  larva  to  those  of  the  genus  Nola,  and 
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remarked  that  the  imago  has  a  light  band  across  the  front  wings 
which  is  difficult  to  see  when  the  insect  is  set,  but  is  very  con¬ 
spicuous  when  it  is  at  rest.  Mr.  Battley  exhibited  various  lepidoptera 
from  Southend  (Essex),  including  Lycoe?ia  argiolus ,  Biston  hirtaria , 
Aleucis  pictaria ,  Cilix  spinula ,  several  Tseniocampidae,  and  Psyche 
pullella.  Mr.  Smith,  Pachycnemia  hippocastanaria ,  Ephyra  punctaria , 
Anarta  myrtilli. ,  etc.,  from  the  New  Forest;  also  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Tremayne,  Lobophora  hexapterata ,  Eupithecia  nanata ,  vars.  of  Fidonia 
atomaria ,  Phytometra  cenea ,  etc.  from  the  same  locality. 

Dr.  Buckell  exhibited  a  series  of  Biston  hirtaria ,  on  which  he  made 
some  remarks.  He  stated  that  the  bright  green  ova  of  this  species 
were  deposited  in  large  clusters.  He  had  never  found  them  in  a 
state  of  nature,  but  judging  from  those  deposited  in  captivity,  one 
would  expect  to  find  them  in  crannies  of  the  bark,  although  the 
lime,  its  favourite  food  in  London,  was  not  a  tree  that  had  a  rough 
surface.  He  suggested  that  the  female  might  ascend  to  the  boughs 
for  ovipositing.  The  larvae  are  very  general  feeders,  almost  every  tree 
and  shrub  being  attacked  by  them.  The  imago  is  interesting  as 
having  a  tendency,  especially  in  the  females,  towards  a  diaphanous 
condition.  The  colour  of  the  blood  differs  in  the  two  sexes,  that  of 
the  males  being  yellow,  and  the  females  green.  The  type  form  in 
London  may  be  said  to  be  yellowish  brown,  with  transverse  black 
bands,  the  band  near  the  hind  margin  being  especially  prominent, 
but  in  some  specimens  the  yellowish  brown  ground  colour  is  replaced 
by  grey,  while  in  others  (especially  females)  the  darker  colour  extends 
entirely  over  the  wing,  which  thus  becomes  almost  melanic.  In 
another  variety  the  transverse  bands  become  reduced  to  lines,  and 
occasionally  the  area  between  the  outermost  band  and  the  hind 
margin,  which  is  normally  pale,  becomes  black.  The  insect  emerges 
from  the  pupa  usually  between  ir  a.m.  and  i  p.m.,  pairing  takes 
place  the  same  night,  the  pairs  remaining  together  until  late  on  the 
following  day,  the  ova  being  deposited  during  the  next  night. 
He  remarked  on  the  abundance  of  this  species  in  London,  where  he 
had  taken  it  usually  on  lime  and  acacia  trees  and  occasionally  at 
light,  but  judging  from  the  readiness  with  which  it  exchanged,  it 
would  appear  that  it  was  not  generally  common  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Tutt  stated  that  he  had  seen  male  specimens  of  this  species  from 
Germany  which  were  quite  black,  and  that  a  local  race  occurred  at 
Bannoch,  but  that  although  he  had  reports  of  the  insect  from  many 
localities  in  England,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  so  exceedingly  common 
elsewhere  as  in  London.  Mr.  Prout  had  bred  it  from  the  ova,  and 
had  found  that  it  would  eat  hawthorn  freely.  He  had  also  taken 
the  larvae  on  pear  in  his  garden.  He  noticed  that  they  were  more 
brightly  marked  when  young  than  when  more  advanced  in  age.  They 
pupated  in  or  on  the  earth,  without  forming  any  cocoon.  Several  of 
the  females  had  failed  to  develop  their  wings,  and  he  suggested  that 
this  was  owing  to  the  sluggish  habits  of  the  insect,  and  that,  as  their 
wings  were  used  .so  seldom,  they  were  gradually  becoming  apterous, 
like  the  allied  species,  Phigalia  pilosaria  and  Nyssia  hispidaria.  Mr. 
Battley  remarked  that  he  had  a  specimen  in  his  box,  taken  at 
Southend,  but  it  was  the  only  one  he  saw  there.  He  had  found  the 
larvae  common  in  his  garden  on  the  side-shoots  of  elm  and  poplar, 
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which  seemed  to  point  to  the  ova  being  deposited  in  the  cracks  of 
the  bark.  Mr.  Simes  had  also  noticed  that  the  larvae  were  most 
common  on  the  lower  boughs  of  trees. 

Mr.  Heasler  exhibited  a  series  of  Hallomenus  humeralis ,  taken  in 
fungi  at  Mitcham.  Mr.  Smith  stated  that  he  had  found  Ephyra 
trilinearia  and  Platypteryx  unguicula  common  at  Epping  Forest. 
Mr.  Battley  had  taken  twenty-five  larvae  which  he  believed  were 
Apamea  ophiogramma ,  feeding  in  the  interior  of  the  stems  of  ribbon 
grass  in  his  garden.  Mr.  Jackson  had  worked  in  the  New  Forest 
and  Isle  of  Wight,  and  had  taken  Tceniocampa  rubricosa,  T.  stabilis , 
Agrotis  puta ,  Phibalapteryx  vitalbata ,  Boarmia  cinctaria ,  Tephrosia 
consonaria  and  Ligdia  adustata ,  also  larvae  of  Cleora  glabraria,  Boarmia 
abietaria  and  Geometra  papilionaria. 

Thursday,  June  j&th,  1891. — Mr.  Huckett  exhibited  a  box  of 
insects  from  Fpping,  the  most  noticeable  being  Platypteryx  hamula , 
P.  lacertula,  No  la  cristulalis ,  Corycia  temerata ,  Tephrosia  consonaria ,  a 
dark  variety  of  Cidaria  russata,  and  Hypena  rostralis.  All  these  insects 
were  taken  on  May  23rd  and  June  6th.  Mr.  Mead,  an  interesting 
exhibit  of  numerous  insects,  including  Noctuae  bred  this  year.  Mr. 
Simes,  living  larvae  of  Saturnia  carpini  and  Catocala  ?iupta.  Mr.  Quail, 
series  of  Emmelesia  albulata ,  Eupithecia  lariciata  and  Heliodes  arbuti . 
Mr.  Milton,  27  species  of  lepidoptera  bred  this  year,  among  which 
might  be  mentioned  Papilio  machaon,  Saturnia  carpini,  Smerinthus 
tilicz,  Deilephila  euphorbice  (foreign),  Habrostola  triplasia,  Cucullia 
verbasci ,  Amphidasys  betid  aria,  Eurymene  dolobraria ,  Iodis  lactearia,  etc. 
Mr.  Smith  exhibited  Smerinthus  tilice  bred  this  year ;  also  Platypteryx 
hamula,  P.  falcula ,  P.  lacertula  and  Anaitis  plagiata  from  Wickham, 
and  Platypteryx  unguicula ,  Cilix  spinula  and  Ephyra  trilinearia  from 
Chingford. 

In  Coleoptera,  Mr.  Burrows  exhibited  a  nice  specimen  of  Thalycra 
sericea,  one  of  the  rare  club-horn  beetles. 

Mr.  Tutt  remarked  on  the  abundance  of  lepidoptera  at  Chattenden, 
he  having  taken  as  many  as  180  insects  there  in  a  few  hours.  Mr. 
Simes  remarked,  in  connection  with  his  exhibit,  that  many  of  the 
Nocture  larvae  when  first  hatched  somewhat  resemble  Geometers,  on 
account  of  their  not  having  the  full  number  of  legs  until  after  the  first 
or  second  skin  was  shed.  Mr.  Tutt  and  others  corroborated  this 
statement.  Dr.  Buckell,  who  exhibited  the  genus  Lobophora,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  specimens  exhibited.  He  said  that  all  the 
species  of  the  genus  were  characterised  by  the  development  of  a  lobe 
at  the  base  of  each  hind  wing.  In  sexalisata  and  halter ata  this 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  additional  wing.  Halterata  ( hexapterata ) 
occurs  in  two  forms,  one  with  transverse  lines  more  or  less  over  the 
whole  disc  of  the  wing,  the  other  with  a  pale  zone  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  centre  of  the  wing.  Mr.  Tutt,  in  speaking  of  the  last  mentioned 
variety,  remarked  that  the  British  specimens  came  almost  exclusively 
from  South  Yorkshire.  Messrs.  Milton  and  Quail  gave  an  account  of 
rearing  Chelonia  caja  larvae,  many  of  which  had  died  of  some  disease. 
From  the  remarks  that  followed,  it  seemed  to  be  a  question  of  bad 
food  or  overcrowding.  Mr.  Smith  mentioned  having  taken  Platypteryx 
lacertula  at  High  Beech,  and  several  other  members  stated  that  they  had 
taken  the  insect  in  Epping  Forest. 
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Thursday,  July  2nd ,  1891. — Exhibits  : — Mr.  Tutt,  a  very  dark,  almost 
black  specimen  of  Boarmia  roboraria .  Mr.  Battley,  living  larvae  of 
Scotosia  certata.  He  remarked  that  he  had  taken  this  species  in  several 
localities  in  North  London,  and  had  also  found  the  larvae.  The  latter 
are  usually  spun  up  between  two  leaves  in  the  top  shoots  of  the  holly¬ 
leaved  barberry  ( Mahonia  aquijolia )  which  grows  freely  in  the  London 
parks  and  gardens.  Dr.  Buckell  exhibited  the  ova  of  Acronycta  rumicis 
under  the  microscope.  They  were  deposited  only  two  or  three  days 
before,  and  consequently  had  not  yet  developed  the  colour  and  markings 
shown  in  the  plate  (. Ent .  Rec.,  vol.  ii.,  No.  1),  but  in  other  respects 
testified  to  the  fidelity  of  the  plate  to  nature,  and  the  skill  of  the 
draughtsman  He  also  exhibited  ova  of  Amphidasys  betularia.  These 
were  very  small,  in  that  respect  resembling  A.  prodromaria ;  they  are 
ovoid  in  shape,  one  end  smaller  than  the  other,  ribbed  longitudinally 
and  of  a  greenish-grey  colour.  Like  the  ova  of  Bisto?i  hirtaria ,  they 
are  deposited  in  crevices,  but  have  not  much  cohesion.  Mr.  Quail 
exhibited  bred  specimens  of  Callimorpha  dominula  and  Chelonia 
villica.  Mr.  Smith,  Platypteryx  lacertula ,  Ephyra  punciulata ,  Cidaria 
corylata  and  a  fine  variety  of  Rumia  cratcegata ,  taken  at  light  at  Rectory 
Road,  the  outer  half  of  the  left  fore-wing  being  suffused  with  reddish 
brown,  and  the  wing  rays  yellow.  Mr.  Hill,  a  very  fine  variety  of 
Argy?mis  euphrosyne ,  taken  by  a  lad  in  Epping  Forest  some  years  ago. 
The  upper  surface  was  much  suffused  with  black,  while  the  silver  spots 
on  the  underside  were  changed  into  streaks.  He  also  exhibited  a  dark 
specimen  of  Dicraeiura  vinula,  and  a  bred  specimen  of  Cabera  pusaria 
with  the  lines  on  the  left  fore-wing  coalescing.  Mr.  Bayne  exhibited 
Platypteryx  hamula  and  P.  unguicula  from  Epping  Forest,  a  specimen 
of  Notodonta  dodoncea  and  some  vars.  of  Lyccena  alexis  (Icarus)  from 
Aylesbury,  also  some  asymmetrical  varieties  of  Tceniocampa  stabile's. 

Coleoptera. — Mr.  Heasler  exhibited  a  series  of  the  “  Death-watch 
beetle  ”  Xestobium  iessellatum.  He  stated  that  although  this  species  was 
fairly  common  in  the  bark  of  oak  trees,  specimens  were  difficult  to  obtain, 
owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  wood,  but  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year, 
they  were  to  be  found  crawling  on  the  outside  of  the  bark,  probably  for 
die  purpose  of  oviposition.  He  had  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to 
make  the  well-known  “  ticking noise,  but  they  only  produced  a  faint 
sound,  and  he  suggested  that  the  louder  noise  was  caused  by  the 
acoustic  property  of  their  burrow.  He  also  exhibited  a  series  of 
Telephones  translucidus,  which  he  remarked  was  formerly  thought  a  rare 
species,  but  it  had  been  taken  a  few  years  ago  at  Epping,  then  at 
Highgate,  and  now  he  had  found  it  at  Peckham. 

Mr.  Quail  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  that  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Culpin,  who  had  gone  out  to  Brisbane.  The  subject  brought  forward 
was  the  position  of  Lyccena  bcetica.  He  stated  that  three  species  occurred 
in  his  neighbourhood,  viz.,  bcetica  and  two  closely  allied  species,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  they  should  not  be  included  in  the  genus 
Lyccena,  but  form  a  separate  genus,  between  L.yccena  and  Theda.  Mr. 
Tutt,  in  remarking  on  this  letter,  said  that  some  of  the  continental  forms 
of  the  Lyccenidce  had  the  two  sexes  resembling  respectively  the  genera 
Polyommatus  ( Chrysophanus )  and  Lyccena ,  thus  proving  the  close 
connection  existing  between  them. 
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'Thursday,  July  \6th,  1891.  —  Exhibits  —  Mr.  Clark,  a  series  of 
Heliodes  arbuti  from  Epping  Forest,  varieties  of  Arctia  lubricipeda 
(bred)  and  A.  menthastri  (from  Hackney),  both  showing  a  large 
development  of  the  black  markings ;  also  a  larva  of  Hepialus  virescens 
(from  New  Zealand)  with  a  fungoid  growth  of  Torrubia  robertsii  pro¬ 
truding  from  the  back  of  its  head.  He  remarked  that  there  was  a 
description  of  this  in  the  July  number  of  the  Entomologist' s  Record  (p. 
98).  Mr.  Battlev  exhibited  a  bred  series  of  Arctia  villica ,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  pale  specimens  had  the  markings  on  the  fore  wings  ap¬ 
proaching  those  of  A .  caja,  the  four  cream  coloured  spots  nearest  the 
tip  of  the  wing  coalescing  to  form  the  X-like  mark  much  resembling 
that  species.  He  also  exhibited  light  and  dark  forms  of  Callimorpha 
dominula ,  from  Deal.  Mr.  Gates,  Procris  statices,  Sciaphila  sinuana, 
Psyche  reticella  (from  Southend),  Dasycera  sulphurella,  Endrosis  fenes- 
trella ,  etc;,  also  living  larvae  of  Dicranura  vinula .  Dr.  Buckell  exhibited 
the  ova  of  Acronycta  megacephala ,  under  the  microscope.  These  were 
deposited  singly,  and  not  in  groups  as  with  A.  rumicis.  They  showed 
the  usual  shape  and  contour  of  the  genus,  and  were  pale  green,  with 
dark  red  spots.  He  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Melanippe  fluctuata 
from  Highgate,  with  a  pale  space  in  the  centre  of  the  dark  costal  blotch, 
thereby  revealing  the  discoidal  spot :  and  a  series  of  Ephyra  trilinearia 
from  Epping  Forest.  These  latter  varied  considerably  in  (1)  the  basal 
line,  which  was  well  marked  in  some,  but  scarcely  to  be  traced  in 
others;  (2)  central  line,  usually  narrower  in  the  females,  but  in  one 
specimen  (female)  it  was  exaggerated  into  a  band  ;  (3)  discoidal  spot, 
on  (a)  upper  wings,  not  to  be  traced  in  one  specimen,  well  marked  in 
others,  and  outlined  with  black  in  one  ;  (b)  hind  wings  to  be  traced  in 
all,  and  often  well  marked.  The  position  of  this  spot  varied  from 
being  imbedded  in  the  median  line,  to  half-way  between  median  and 
basal  lines.  Mr.  Bayne  exhibited  Sesia  tipuliformis  and  Scotosia  certata 
from  Tottenham  ;  Demas  coryli ,  Tephrosia  consonaria,  Emmelesia 
affinitata  and  Ephyra  porata  from  Epping  ;  and  Procris  geryon  from 
Aylesbury.  Dr.  Buckell  remarked  that  many  species,  notably  Platypteryx 
falcula  and  P.  lacertula ,  were  still  on  the  wing  in  good  condition. 
From  notes  given  him  by  Mr.  Bayne,  he  found  that  they  had  first  been 
taken  at  Epping  on  31st  May,  and  had  continued  without  any  inter¬ 
mission  up  to  1 2th  July.  He  suggested  that  the  cold  spring  had 
caused  these  insects  to  come  out  a  few  at  a  time,  instead  of  all 
appearing  towards  the  end  of  May  as  usual.  Mr.  Battley  reported  that  he 
found  Hesperia  lineola  common  on  July  14th,  between  Benfleet  and 
Leigh.  He  thought  that  it  was  somewhat  more  sluggish  than  H.  linea , 
and  it  was  very  easy  to  detect  the  difference  of  these  two  species  when 
at  rest.  He  also  stated  that  Apamea  ophiogramma  were  now  on  the 
wing,  he  having  taken  or  bred  several  during  the  last  week. 

Coleoptera. — Mr.  Heasler,  various  species  from  Eltham  and  Bexley, 
including  Notiophilus  4- pustulatus ,  Mordellistena  abdominalis ,  M. 
pumila ,  Corymbiies  bipustulatus ,  and  Hedobia  imperialis.  Mr.  Clark, 
series  of  Carabus  nitens .  Mr.  Pearson,  Blaps  similis. 

Thursday ,  August  6th,  1891. — Exhibits — Lepidoptera — Mr.  Huckett, 
a  series  of  Geomdra  smaragdaria ;  also  some  varieties  of  Abraxas 
grossulariata.  Mr.  Boden,  a  specimen  of  a  Noctua  bred  from  a  larva 
found  feeding  in  a  tomato.  He  stated  that  this  larva  was  brown,  and 
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had  a  curious  pig-like  head.  The  insect  was  unknown  to  the  members 
present,  the  general  opinion  being  that  it  had  been  imported  with  the 
fruit.  Dr.  Sequeira,  a  large  number  of  lepidoptera  from  the  Folkestone 
district,  including  Sesia  chrysidiform is,  Lithosia  pygmceola,  Callimorpha 
dominula ,  Tapinostola  bondii ,  Xylophasia  sublustris  and  Ennychia 
octomaculalis .  Mr.  Clark,  a  series  of  Aplecta  advena  from  Raindean 
Wood.  Mr.  Battley,  series  of  Hesperia  lineola  ;  also  young  larvae  of 
Acronycta  psi ,  A.  aceris  and  A.  megacephala.  Mr.  Gates,  Hecatera 
serena ,  dark  vars.  of  Abraxas  grossulariata ,  Coleophora  lineolella  and 
cases  of  same,  Batrachedra  prceangnsta ,  etc.,  all  from  Shepherd’s  Bush. 

Dr.  Buckell,  a  series  of  Hadena  pisi  from  Hampstead  and  Aberdeen ; 
also  living  larvae  of  Amphidasys  betularia.  He  remarked  that  the 
majority  of  the  latter  were  of  the  brown  form,  some  being  green  or 
stone  coloured,  and  a  few  intermediate  in  colour.  He  had  noticed  that 
some  of  the  green  larvae  became  brown  as  they  advanced  in  age,  but  he 
had  not  observed  the  reverse  change  to  occur  Mr.  Simes,  Lyccena 
oegon ,  Zygcena  trifolii ,  Lithosia  complana ,  and  Hyria  auroratia ,  all  from 
the  New  Forest.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  also  taken  two  females  of 
Apatura  iris  in  the  same  locality,  one  of  which  had  deposited  eggs. 
Mr.  Quail,  Euthemonia  russula ,  Angerona  prunaria ,  Eurymene  dolo- 
braria ,  Numeria  pulveraria ,  and  a  banded  specimen  of  Camptogramma 
bilineata ,  all  from  Epping  Forest.  Mr.  Smith,  Nemeobius  lucina , 
Lyccena  adonis ,  a  very  light,  confluent  specimen  of  Syrichthus  malvce, 
Tethea  subtusa ,  Angerona  prunaria ,  and  Pericallia  syringaria.  Mr. 
Bayne,  Geometra  papilionaria ,  Phorodesma  bajularia ,  a  banded  form  of 
Ephyra  trilinearia ,  Mamesira  anceps ,  a  dark  specimen  of  Rusina 
tenebrosa ,  Bombyx  rubi ,  etc.,  all  from  Epping  Forest;  also  Apamea 
ophiogr amnia  from  Tottenham.  Mr.  Fox,  Thyatira  derasa ,  Plusia  iota , 
Xylophasia  hepatica ,  and  Cosmia  trapezina ,  from  Highgate.  Mr.  Milton, 
a  large  number  of  Lepidoptera  from  Somerset  and  Devon,  including 
Argynnis  aglaia ,  Anthocaris  cardamines  (a  female,  taken  in  the  middle 
of  July),  Chcerocampa  elpenor ,  Zygcena  trifolii ,  Euthemonia  russula , 
Geometra  papilionaria ,  Boarmia  repandata  and  var.  conversaria ,  Cidaria 
picata ,  Melanippe  unangulata ,  etc. ;  also  a  collection  of  ferns  from  the 
same  locality. 

Coleoptera. — Mr.  Heasler,  Heleodonia  agaricola  and  Conipora  orbicu- 
lata.  Rev.  J.  Isabell,  a  number  of  Coleoptera  from  Oberammergau. 

Dr.  Buckell  stated  that  he  had  just  bred  a  specimen  of  Demas  coryli 
from  a  larva  found  this  season  feeding  on  hawthorn.  This  was  remark¬ 
able,  as  hawthorn  was  not  the  usual  food  of  this  species,  and  as  the 
emergence  took  place  the  same  year  it  showed  a  tendency  to  a  double 
brood. 

Thursday ,  August  20th,  1891. — Exhibits. — Mr.  Bayne,  Dianthoecia 
conspersa ,  and  an  asymmetrical  specimen  of  Saiyrus  hyperanthus ,  from 
Box  Hill,  Lithosia  quadra  from  Brighton,  a  bleached  specimen  of 
Saiyrus  janira ,  Lithosia  mesomelia ,  Calligenia  miniata ,  Scotosia  undulata , 
Halias  quercana  and  H.  prasinana ,  from  Epping  Forest.  He  stated 
that  these  specimens  of  prasinana  had  been  killed  with  cyanide, 
which  had  changed  them  to  yellow,  but  the  green  colour  had  afterwards 
returned.  Mr.  Quail,  two  fine  vars.  of  Agrotis  exclamationis  from 
Cambridge,  one  being  melanic  and  the  other  curiously  streaked  with 
black,  Leucania  conigera ,  Miana  furuncula ,  and  a  yellow  specimen  of 
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Bryophila  perla ,  from  Margate.  Mr.  Bellamy,  long  and  variable  series 
of  Apamea  didyma ,  Miana  strigilis  and  M.  fasciuncula.  Mr.  Battley, 
a  black  variety  of  Amphidasys  betularia  from  Epping  Forest,  Liparis 
monacha  from  Enfield,  and  Plusia  iota ,  Thyatira  derasa ,  Tethea  subtusa 
and  Dianthcecia  capsincola ,  from  Stamford  Hill ;  also  larvae  of  the  latter 
feeding  on  the  seeds  of  “  sweet  william.”  Mr.  Milton,  a  series  of 
Hesperia  lineola  taken  on  a  sea-wall  near  Gravesend  :  also  in  Coleoptera, 
Cicindela  campestris ,  Carabus  arvensis ,  Toxotus  meridianus ,  Pachita 
octomaculata ,  Philonthus  splendens ,  and  a  series  of  Hyper  a  rumicis  bred 
from  larvae  found  on  dock.  Mr.  Heasler  exhibited  a  series  of  Antho- 
nomus  pomorum ,  taken  at  Epping  Forest  by  beating  apple  trees. 
Mr.  Quail  stated  that  a  specimen  of  Liparis  monacha  had  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Smith  in  Epping  Forest,  and  that  he  had  chased  another  insect 
which  he  believed  was  this  species. 

Thursday ,  September  $rd,  1891. — Exhibits  : — Mr.  J.  A.  Cooper  a  fine 
var.  of  Abraxas  grossulariata  from  Forest  Gate,  having  a  solid  black  band 
across  the  wings,  the  yellow  markings  being  entirely  absent.  Mr,  Mera, 
a  specimen  of  Nonagria  concolor ,  dark  vars.  of  Hadena  snasa  and  pale 
forms  of  Agrotis  ripce  and  A.  tritici ;  also  living  larvae  of  Acronycta 
( Cuspidia )  tridens .  Mr.  Smith,  Liparis  monacha ,  a  fine  dark  banded 
form  of  Ennomos  angular ia,  and  Scotosia  rhamnata ,  all  from  Epping 
Forest ;  also  varieties  of  Ypsipetes  elutata  from  Lyndhurst.  Mr. 
Nicholson,  Lithosia  muscerda ,  Minoa  euphorbiata ,  a  fine  specimen  of 
Boarmia  repandata  var.  conversaria ,  dark  forms  of  Ypsipetes  elutata , 
and  a  specimen  of  Sirex  gigas,  all  from  the  New  Forest.  Dr.  Buckell 
exhibited  a  long  series  of  Acronycta  ( Cuspidia )  megacephala ,  bred  this 
year  from  larvae  found  on  poplar  trunks  in  North  London  last  autumn. 
One  of  these  was  the  variety  ochrea,  Tutt  (“like  the  type,  but  with 
the  ground  colour  of  the  anterior  wings  decidedly  suffused  with 
ochreous  ”).  The  remainder  were  examples  of  the  type,  but  showed 
tendencies  to  variation  in  two  directions  : — (1).  The  pale  blotch  about 
the  reniform  becoming  obsolete,  thus  giving  the  specimens  a  dark, 
unicolorous  appearance;  (2).  the  presence  of  a  pale  longitudinal  dash 
under  the  orbicular,  showing  a  tendency  towards  a  pale  form  (var. 
turanicci ,  Stdgr.).  Two  specimens  alone  had  the  reniform  distinctly 
present,  for,  although  some  of  the  other  specimens  appeared  to  the 
naked  eye  to  have  a  reniform,  it  disappeared  when  a  lens  was  used. 
He  also  exhibited  Strenia  clathrata  from  Leigh,  in  which  the  ground 
colour  was  golden  yellow,  instead  of  “  dingy  white  ”  as  described  by 
Newman;  and  a  specimen  of  Hesperia  lineola  from  the  same  locality 
having  the  left  fore-wing  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  right.  He 
also  showed  some  larvse  of  Demas  coryli ,  and  pointed  out  that  they 
varied  from  yellowish-white,  through  brown,  to  black,  and  that  the  tufts 
of  hair  were  sometimes  light  brown,  and  sometimes  black,  according  to 
the  ground  colour  of  the  larva.  Mr.  Gates  exhibited  Toxocampa 
pastinum  from  Sevenoaks,  Bryophila  glandifera  from  Brighton,  and 
Spilodes  palealis  from  Herne  Bay ;  also  an  albino  of  the  common 
starling  from  Brentwood.  Mr.  Tutt,  Cuspidia  megacephala  vars.  rosea 
and  ochrea ,  Tephrosia  biundutaria  var.  delamerensis ,  and  a  parallel 
black  variety  of  T.  crepuscularia ,  both  from  South  Wales ;  also  a  series 
of  Agrotis  obscura  and  its  varieties  from  Wicken.  Mr.  Goymour, 
Vanessa  polychloros ,  Bombyx  quercus ,  Acronycta  ( Viminia )  rumicis , 
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Agrotis  put  a ,  etc.,  from  Suffolk.  Mr.  Simes,  several  species  of 
preserved  larvae,  mounted  on  the  foodplants.  These  included  Papilio 
machcion ,  Callimorplia  dominulci ,  Liparis  salicis,  L.  aurifiua ,  Acronycta 
( Cuspidio )  aceris ,  Cucullia  verb  as  ci  and  Pseudopterna  cytisaria .  Coleop- 
tera  : — Mr.  Heasler  exhibited  JS/itidula  obscura  and  Rhizophagus 
cribratus .  Mr.  Beck,  series  of  Donacia  crassipes,  D.  dentata ,  D. 
sericea ,  affinis ,  Lixus  paraplecticus ,  etc.,  chiefly  from  Christchurch  ; 
also  a  specimen  of  Lepiura  sanguinolenta ,  one  of  the  rarest  of  the 
Longicorn  beetles,  which  had  not  been  taken  in  Britain  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Milton,  Colymbetes  pulverosus ,  C.  notatus ,  Agabus  conspersus , 
Ilybius  fenestratus ,  /.  obscurus  and  Mordella  fasciatus ;  also  a  specimen 
of  Tabanus  autumnalis ,  and  an  apple  twig  infested  with  the  scale 
insect  ( Coccus  agathinum).  Mr.  Battley  exhibited  a  flower  of  laburnum 
picked  the  same  day,  and  stated  that  he  had  seen  some  fresh  male 
catkins  of  sallow  during  the  last  fortnight.  He  also  exhibited  a  series 
of  Apamea  ophiogramma  from  Stamford  Hill,  together  with  the  pre¬ 
served  larvae,  pupae,  and  cocoons,  and  read  the  following  notes  on  the 
life-history  and  habits  of  the  species  : — 

“Notes  on  Apamea  ophiogramma. — During  the  summer  of  1890,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  take  eight  specimens  of  this  somewhat  rare 
species  in  our  garden  at  Stamford  Hill.  These  were  taken  on  dates 
ranging  from  July  15th  to  August  5th,  and  were  mostly  worn.  Another 
specimen  came  into  my  hands  which  was  taken  at  Southgate  during 
the  last  week  in  July.  Hearing  that  the  larvae  fed  on  the  striped 
“  ribbon  grass  ”  which  is  grown  so  extensively  for  ornamental  purposes 
in  our  London  gardens,  I  repeatedly  searched  several  patches  to  which 
I  had  access.  On  May  22nd  (1891),  I  noticed  that  the  top  shoots  in 
several  places  were  dying,  and  a  further  search  revealed  a  small  round 
hole  either  at  or  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  By  cutting  off  these 
stems  as  low  as  possible,  I  obtained  some  larvae,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  description.  About  one  inch  long,  slender  body,  thickest  at  the 
third  segment,  tapering  rapidly  towards  the  head,  and  very  gradually 
towards  the  anus.  Head  small,  dark  shining  brown  in  colour.  Dorsal 
area  dirty  flesh  colour,  slightly  darker  towards  the  spiracular  line. 
Ventral  area  cream  white.  Spiracles  black.  There  is  a  brown 
corneous  plate  on  the  second  segment,  having  a  lighter  indentation 
down  the  centre,  and  another  brown  plate  on  the  last  segment,  also 
divided  by  a  transverse  crack  at  one  third  of  its  extent  from  the  head. 
The  twelfth  segment  has  four  indistinct  black  spots  arranged  in  a 
square,  the  same  marks  are  also  to  be  traced  on  the  other  segments. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  head  and  body  is  beset  with  minute  bristles. 
It  feeds  on  the  interior  of  the  stems  and  roots  of  the  ribbon-grass,  its 
presence  being  indicated  by  the  dying  top  shoots  of  the  plant.  By 
cutting  off  all  the  affected  stems  and  digging  between  the  roots,  I 
obtained  twenty-five  larvae  which  I  put  into  a  large  garden-pot  half  full 
of  earth,  in  which  several  roots  of  grass  had  been  planted.  They  were 
evidently  full-fed,  so  that  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  May  would 
be  the  best  time  for  collecting  them.  On  June  3rd,  I  noticed  that  one 
of  the  larvae  had  spun  up,  and  on  June  5th  a  larva  which  was  lying 
exposed,  pupated.  The  pupa  is  rather  slender  and  very  active, 
reminding  one  of  a  small  likeness  of  Cuspidia  psi  or  C.  megacephala. 
Colour,  bright  reddish-brown,  slightly  darker  on  the  back  of  the 
abdomen.  Wing  cases,  semi-transparent  yellowish-brown.  It  has  two 
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long  curved  spikes  in  the  tail.  Enclosed  in  a  slight  silken  cocoon  on, 
or  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  greater  part  of  mine 
spun  up  against  the  sides  of  the  pot,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but 
a  few  went  about  an  inch  under  the  surface.  Fifteen  pupae  were 
obtained,  which  emerged  as  follows  : — July  ioth,  four  specimens  ; 
July  nth,  three  specimens;  July  12th,  four  specimens;  July  13th,  two 
specimens;  July  15th,  one  specimen,  making  a  total  of  fourteen 
specimens.  One  died  in  the  pupa  state.  Judging  from  these  dates, 
one  would  infer  that  ophiogra?nma  all  emerge  at  about  the  same 
time,  and  that  if  good  specimens  are  wanted,  the  exact  date  must  be 
chosen,  a  theory  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  my  experience.  With 
regard  to  the  time  of  day  that  these  specimens  emerged,  the  majority 
appeared  between  noon  and  7  p.m.,  only  one  emerged  during  the  night, 
and  none  during  the  forenoon.  I  sugared  for  the  perfect  insect  from 
the  beginning  of  July  till  the  middle  of  August,  only  a  few  evenings 
being  omitted.  My  captures  were; — July  9th,  one  specimen;  July 
15th,  two  specimens;  July  18th,  four  specimens;  July  31st,  one 
specimen;  August  1st,  one  specimen;  August  7th,  two  specimens; 
August  8th,  two  specimens ;  making  a  total  of  thirteen  specimens. 
The  August  specimens  were  all  somewhat  worn.  These  dates  agree 
fairly  with  those  of  the  bred  specimens,  and  seem  to  show  that  the 
beginning  to  the  middle  of  July  is  the  right  time  for  the  imago.  The 
methods  of  capture  were  various,  eight  being  taken  on  sugar,  three  on 
the  wing  in  the  garden,  flying  over  various  plants,  one  in  our  conserva¬ 
tory,  and  one  came  to  light  in  my  bedroom.  Of  the  1890  specimens, 
five  were  taken  at  honey-dew,  two  on  the  wing,  and  one  at  light.  I 
never  saw  them  at  flowers,  or  at  any  other  attractions.  The  time  of 
flight  naturally  varied  according  to  the  time  of  year,  some  of  the  July 
specimens  being  taken  at  9.30  pan.,  while  the  August  specimens 
appeared  soon  after  8.30.  Compared  with  the  times  of  sunset,  I  find 
that  they  usually  begin  to  fly  about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  and 
continue  for  perhaps  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  None  were  seen  after 
9.30  except  the  single  specimen  at  light,  which  appeared  at  10.45. 
Ophiogi amma  comes  freely  to  sugar,  and  it  is  probably  only  owing  to 
the  absence  of  information  about  its  habits  that  it  is  not  taken  more 
commonly.  It  settles  as  far  from  the  sugar  as  possible,  and  on  several 
of  my  patches  which  were  on  standard  rose  trees,  and  other  slender 
stems,  it  completely  concealed  itself  on  the  opposite  side,  reaching  its 
proboscis  round  the  corner  to  the  nearest  drop  of  sugar.  It  is  also 
very  skittish,  and  will  throw  itself  off  backwards  when  you  are  some 
distance  away,  and  falling  down  among  the  herbage,  will  be  perfectly 
concealed.  After  missing  several  in  this  way  one  evening,  I  tried  the 
effect  of  a  double  dose  of  rum  in  the  sugar,  and  took  four  the  next 
evening  without  any  trouble.  When  it  first  settles  it  keeps  its  wings 
half  raised,  and  slowly  vibrating,  but  as  soon  as  the  rum  takes  effect 
down  go  its  wings,  and  it  then  sticks  close  to  the  bark.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  raises  another  difficulty ;  it  is  now  rather  hard  to  see  on  the  dark 
bark  of  our  London  trees,  the  peculiar  “  festoon  ”  marking  taking  away 
the  triangular  look  of  the  insect.  On  the  wing,  it  is  easily  seen  and 
captured.  Its  flight  is  low  and  steady,  and  it  seems  to  have  no 
special  object  in  hand,  but  rather  aimlessly  flies  along.  The  light 
undersides  of  its  wings  however  make  it  look  much  smaller  than  it 
really  is,  and  it  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  Caradrina  morpheus ,  The 
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two  specimens  I  have  taken  at  light  both  behaved  in  a  similar  manner, 
so  we  may  safely  conclude  that  this  is  its  usual  habit.  It  enters  the 
room  slowly,  flies  up  to  the  ceiling,  touches  it  a  few  times,  and  then 
descending  obliquely,  settles  on  the  wall.  From  the  reports  of  various 
captures,  ophiogramma  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  several  places 
near  London  during  the  past  two  seasons.  It  must  be  fairly  plentiful 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  foodplant,  as  out  of  some  dozens  of 
patches  of  this  grass  that  I  have  examined  this  summer,  every  one 
showed  traces  of  the  ravages  of  the  larvae.” 

Thursday,  September  ijth,  1891. — Exhibits: — Mr.  Tutt,  several 
beautiful  vars.  belonging  to  the  Record  Exchange  Club,  including : — 

(1) .  Strenia  clathrata,  belonging  to  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  in  some  of 
which  the  spaces  between  the  transverse  lines  were  filled  in  with 
darker  so  as  to  develop  a  banded  form,  in  others  the  spaces  were 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  formed  fine  lines  in  the  centre  of  the  wing. 

(2) .  Coremia  unidentaria ,  belonging  also  to  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  with 

the  central  band  much  reduced  ;  a  typical  C.  unidentaria ,  bred  by  Mr. 
Nelson  Richardson  from  eggs  laid  by  a  dark  red-banded  var.,  a  red- 
banded  unidentaria  bred  with  typical  black-banded  specimens  from  a 
dark  red  banded  var.,  also  part  of  a  brood  of  C.  ferrugata  which  had 
bred  true,  with  one  of  the  parents.  (3).  Gracilaria  stra?nineella,  which 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Exchange  Club  considered  to  be  a  var.  of 
G.  elongella .  (4).  A  beautiful  black  var.  of  T.  biundularia  captured 

by  Captain  Robertson  in  South  Wales  (the  black  in  this  resembles  the 
intense  black  in  the  Huddersfield  Boarmia  repandata ),  also  a  var.  of 
Agrotis  vestigialis ,  deeply  suffused  with  reddish.  (5).  Boarmia  repan¬ 
data  var.  conversaria,  two  forms,  one  with  the  ground  colour  pale  grey, 
the  other  with  the  ground  colour  dark  grey,  but  both  having  the  band 
equally  distinct.  Mr.  Clark  exhibited  Agrotis  ashworthii  bred  from 
larvae  taken  in  Wales.  He  remarked  that  these  larvae  fed  entirely  on 
the  blossoms  of  the  dandelion,  concealing  themselves  by  day  at  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  Mr.  Battley,  Cerura  vinula,  Nola  cucullatella  and 
Eupithecia  subnotata ,  together  with  parasites  bred  from  each.  He  also 
exhibited  a  number  of  cocoons  of  Eriogaster  lanestris ,  part  of  which 
had  been  formed  among  dead  hawthorn  leaves  and  the  rest  among 
paper  shavings,  the  first  being  much  darker  than  the  others.  He  stated 
that  the  silk  appeared  to  be  almost  white  in  both  cases,  but  after  the 
cocoon  was  partly  formed  the  larva  injected  into  it  a  brown  liquid, 
which  caused  the  dark  colour.  Mr.  Tutt  remarked  that  he  had 
noticed  a  similar  instance  of  protective  coloration  in  the  cocoons  of 
Halias  chlorana ,  which  almost  invariably  assumed  the  colour  of  the 
surrounding  objects,  if  the  larvae  had  been  in  the  same  situation  for  two 
days  before  spinning.  If,  however,  they  were  placed  under  the  different 
conditions  immediately  before  or  after  they  began  to  form  their  cocoons, 
they  made  them  to  accord  with  the  colouring  of  the  objects  from 
which  they  had  been  removed.  Mr.  Quail  exhibited  life-histories  of 
Saturnia  carpmi  and  Cymatophora  flavicomis,  also  a  preserved  larva  of 
Phorodesma  smaragdaria  and  an  ichneumoned  larva  of  Cuspidia  alni. 
Dr.  Buckell,  living  larvae  of  Caradrina  morpheas,  six  weeks  old.  He 
remarked  that  Newman  states  that  this  species  u  feeds  throughout  the 
autumn  and  winter  until  the  following  May,  when  it  makes  a  cell 
rather  than  a  cocoon,  just  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  which  it 
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changes  to  a  pupa,”  and  that  Merrin  says  that  the  pupa  is  found  in 
May  and  June  “spun  up  in  a  leaf  or  an  earthen  cocoon  attached  to 
the  foodplant.”  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  noticed  that  the  larvae 
were  full-fed  about  the  end  of  November,  when  they  bury,  and  spin 
distinct  earthen  cocoons,  in  which  they  remain  as  larvae  till  the  end  of 
the  following  May,  when  they  change  to  pupae.  It  was  therefore 
important  to  leave  the  cocoons  in  damp  earth  all  the  winter,  or  the 
larvae  would  dry  up.  Several  members  confirmed  these  statements, 
Mr.  Battley  saying  that  if  the  larvae  were  brought  into  a  greenhouse 
about  January  they  would  pupate  at  once,  and  emerge  in  March  or 
April.  Mr.  Bayne  exhibited  a  series  of  Odonestis  potatoria  bred  from 
Aylesbury  larvae,  also  a  yellow  male  of  the  same  species  from 
Epping  Forest,  and  Cosviia  affinis ,  Miana  literosa ,  Cerigo  cytherea , 
Plusia  iota ,  P.  v-aureum ,  Habrostola  triplasia ,  IP.  vrticce ,  etc.,  from 
the  same  district.  Mr.  Smith,  Catocala  nupta  and  Ypsipetes  elutata 
( sordidctta )  from  Epping  Forest.  Mr.  Milton,  Halias  querca?ia  bred 
from  Epping  larvae ;  also  the  following  Coleoptera  : — Dytiscus  margi 
na/is,  D.  circumflexus ,  Cetonia  aurata ,  and  Philonthus  splendens.  He 
also  exhibited  specimens  of  a  wasp,  and  remarked  that  the  cyanide  had 
changed  the  yellow  bands  and  legs  to  red.  Other  exhibits  in  Coleop¬ 
tera  were  made  by  Mr.  Bayne,  who  brought  a  specimen  of  Prionus 
corarius  from  Loughton ;  and  Mr.  Clark,  who  showed  Sphodrus 
leucopthalmus ,  Necrophorus  ruspato r,  Toxotus  meridianus  and  Nascerdes 
melanura  from  Folkestone.  Mr.  Clark  stated  that  he  had  seen  a 
specimen  of  Sphinx  convolvuli  which  was  taken  a  few  days  ago  at 
Southend.  Mr.  Battley  had  found  the  larvae  of  Phorodesma  sniarag- 
daria  fairly  plentiful  at  Ben  fleet,  and  imagines  of  Lyccena  adonis ,  L. 
corydon ,  Acidalia  ornata ,  Aspilates  gilvaria ,  and  several  other  chalk 
species  near  Reigate.  Mr.  Smith  had  beaten  three  larvae  of  Stauropus 
fagi  in  Epping  Forest,  and  several  others  were  recorded  from  the  same 
locality. 

Thursday ,  October  ist,  1891.  —  Exhibits: — Mr.  Mead,  Deilephila 
euphorbia,  bred  from  larvae  taken  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt ;  also  a 
long  series  of  Noctua  festiva  from  Scotland.  Mr.  Battley,  light  and 
dark  forms  of  Cuspidia  psi  from  various  districts,  a  pale  variety  of 
Cidaria  coryluta  from  Epping,  also  a  partly  silvery  specimen  of 
Polyommatus phlaas  and  a  female  of  Lyccena  alexis  with  light  spots  on 
the  tips  of  the  wings,  both  from  Benfleet.  Mr.  Simes,  a  series  of 
Orthosia  sitspeda  from  York.  Dr.  Buckell  also  exhibited  a  very  variable 
series  of  this  species  from  York,  and  some  indistinctly  marked  speci¬ 
mens  from  Aberdeen ;  also  living  larvae  of  Acidalia  immutata,  bred 
from  eggs  deposited  by  moths  taken  at  Leigh.  Mr.  Tutt,  two  specimens 
of  Hcidena  satura  from  Wicken,  and  one  from  Aberdeen ;  also  for 
comparison,  H.  adusta  from  various  localities,  including  one  very 
strongly  marked  and  variegated  example  from  Unst.  He  pointed  out 
that  although  the  upper  wings  of  these  two  species  were  much  alike, 
satura  invariably  had  the  hind  wings  darker  than  adusta.  Mr.  Clark 
exhibited  Arctia  me?ithastri  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  specimens 
being  much  more  buff  in  colour  than  the  south  of  England  form.  Mr. 
Bayne,  a  series  of  Cirrhoedia  xerampeli?ia  from  Aylesbury,  and  a 
specimen  of  Ennomos  erosaria  from  Epping  Forest.  Mr.  Prout,  various 
specimens  showing  asymmetrical  markings  or  malformations,  including 
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Xanthia  si/ago,  Ardia  lubricipeda ,  No  dim  xanthographa ,  Triphcena 
orbona,  and  Lomaspilis  marginata ;  also  a  very  pale  specimen  of 
Melanippe  sociata  ( subtristata ).  Mr.  Milton,  a  bred  series  of  Plusia 
chrysitis ;  also,  in  Coleoptera,  Byrrhus  pilulce  and  Hyperct  rumiris. 
Mr.  Heasler,  specimens  of  Cis  bilamellatus ,  taken  in  fungus  at  Mitcham, 
last  February.  He  also  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  an  albino 
specimen  of  the  sparrow  at  Westminster. 

Thursday ,  Odober  15th,  1891. — Exhibits : — Lepidoptera. — Mr.  Boden, 
a  series  of  Hesperia  lineola  taken  near  Strood  in  September,  and  a 
dark  specimen  of  Melanargia  galathea.  He  also  showed  the  specimen 
of  a  Nodua  bred  from  a  tomato,  previously  exhibited  on  August  6th. 
This  insect  had  since  been  identified  as  Prodenia  littoralis ,  Boisduval, 
a  species  hitherto  unknown  in  Britain.  He  stated  that  he  had  failed  to 
obtain  any  information  as  to  the  locality  from  which  the  tomato  came, 
but  expressed  an  opinion  that  seeing  how  extensively  this  fruit  was 
now  cultivated  in  England,  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  insect  might 
become  naturalized  in  this  country.  The  larva  was  brown,  with  a  pig¬ 
like  head,  and  fed  on  the  interior  of  the  tomato  during  the  night, 
resting  during  the  day,  in  a  straight  posture,  outside  the  fruit.  The 
cocoon,  which  he  also  exhibited,  was  formed  just  under  the  surface  of 
the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden-pot  in  which  the  insect  had  been 
bred.  Dr.  Sequeira,  Xanthia  silago ,  Epione  apidaria ,  Scotosia  dubitata , 
Emmdesia  affniiaia ,  Cidaria  silaceata ,  a  very  small  specimen  of 
Abraxas  grossularia ta,  and  many  others.  Mr.  Quail,  life-histories  of 
Eurymene  dolobraria  and  Pericallia  syringaria ;  also  a  specimen  of 
Polyommatus  virgaurcea ,  taken  on  a  thistle  head  at  B filing  Gap,  near 
Seaford,  August  4th,  1891.  The  specimen  was  a  male,  in  good 
condition,  being,  however,  slightly  worn  and  appearing  to  have  been 
on  the  wing  for  some  days.  Mr.  Clark,  a  series  of  Dianthceda 
capsincola  from  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  also  specimens  of  Nodua  f estiva 
and  N  conflua  from  various  localities.  Mr.  Southey,  Nodua  rubi ,  N, 
festiva  and  N  triangulum ,  with  preserved  larvae  of  each.  Dr.  Buckell, 
Nodua  festiva  from  London  district  and  York,  and  so-called  var  .conflua 
from  Aberdeen,  N.  sobrina  from  Perth,  N  augur  from  Highgate  and 
N  rubi  from  Suffolk  and  Muswell  Hill.  Amongst  the  latter  was  a 
specimen  in  which  the  area  between  the  transverse  line  just  beyond  the 
reniform  and  the  hind  margin,  was  unusually  dark.  There  was  also  a 
dark  shade  at  the  base,  and  the  black  dot  under  the  orbicular  had 
become  expanded  into  a  longitudinal  dash.  Mr.  Hill,  a  living  larva 
of  Notodonta  did ceo ides  from  Epping  Forest.  Mr.  Prout,  various 
species  from  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight,  including  Satyrus  hyperanthus 
var.  arete,  Agrotis  lunigera ,  Bryophila  glandifera ,  Aporo phyla  australis , 
Cidaria  picata ,  lodis  vernaria ,  Emmelesia  aldiemillata  etc.  Messrs. 
Tutt,  Bayne,  Milton  and  Battley  also  exhibited  their  series  of  the  genus 
Nodua ,  and  Mr.  Horne  of  Aberdeen  sent  a  very  variable  series  of 
N  festiva  from  his  district. 

Coleoptera : — Mr.  Cripps,  Silpha  Icevigaia,  Quedius  tristis ,  Q.  molo- 
chinus ,  Ilybius  fuliginosus,  and  Agabus  guttatus.  Mr.  Heasler,  Quedius 
umbrinus ,  taken  among  reed  refuse  on  the  sides  of  Barking  Creek. 
Mr.  Milton,  Cryptocephalus  aureolus ,  Philonthus  fucicola ,  PEpus  marinus 
and  A.  roboni. 

Mr.  Tutt  then  read  a  paper  on  “  The  genus  Nodua,  with  special 
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reference  to  N.  /estiva  and  N.  confine,/  of  which  the  following  is  a 
brief  summary  : — 

“  Our  limited  genus,  which  we  call  Noctua ,  is  only  a  part  of  the 
comprehensive  genus  Agrotis  in  its  broader  form  as  accepted  on  the 
Continents  of  Europe  and  America.  Of  our  species  in  Noctua- — N. 
subrosea  and  N  fennica  belong  rather  to  our  limited  genus  Agrotis, 
whilst  augur  should  be  placed  apart  (it  has  been  suggested  by  Butler 
to  restore  Graphiphora  for  this  purpose).  This  genus,  closely  allied 
to,  but  yet  fairly  separate  from  Agrotis ,  contains  some  very  interesting 
species  from  the  point  of  view  of  variation,  but  there  is  not  the  same 
polymorphic  character  exhibited  by  the  species  as  in  the  latter  genus. 
Noctua  /estiva  is  the  most  variable  species  both  in  colour  and  markings. 
N  dahlii  and  N  neglecta  offer  a  wide  range  of  colour  variation,  whilst 
N  glareosa  varies  from  pale  whitish-grey  to  intense  blackish,  and  N. 
xanthographa  goes  through  an  almost  similar  range.  Eestiva  var.  conflua 
of  Treitschke  has  for  a  long  time  puzzled  our  British  lepidopterists, 
more  particularly  it  would  appear,  because  writers  in  the  entomological 
magazines  have  of  late  years  referred  to  the  Shetland  form  of  this 
species,  as  well  as  to  the  small  Scotch  /estiva-Xfko  form,  under  the 
name  of  conflua .  These  Scotch  specimens  are  undoubtedly  /estiva, 
the  Shetland  species  being  the  true  conflua.  There  is  one  special 
point  of  variation  in  the  genus  worthy  of  notice;  I  refer  to  the  C-like 
mark  passing  round  the  orbicular  in  the  three  closely  allied  species 
triangulum ,  ditrapezium  and  c-nigrum.  It  is  formed  of  two  quadrate 
spots — one,  between  the  orbicular  and  reniform,  the  other,  beyond  the 
orbicular  (nearer  to  the  base).  In  c-nigrum ,  these  two  spots  are  always 
joined  by  a  line  passing  under  the  orbicular ;  in  ditrapezium,  they  are 
more  often  joined  than  not, — in  my  own  series  about  three-quarters 
are  thus  joined  ;  in  triangulum ,  there  are  much  fewer  specimens  having 
them  joined  than  distinct.  The  shape  of  the  mark  thus  made  varies 
greatly,  from  two  solid  blocks  with  a  line  joining  them,  to  a  solid¬ 
looking  letter  C,  whilst  frequently  the  normally  quadrate  spots  become 
somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  and  thus  tend  more  or  less  to  obsolescence. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  superficial  mark  is  developed  in  Tcenio- 
campa  gothica  and  goes  through  the  same  gradations.”  The  history  of 
Graphiphora  augur  var.  helvetina  was  then  referred  to,  and  the  parallel 
variation  in  Noctua  baia ,  N  sobrina ,  Agrotis  subrosea  and  A.  hyperborea , 
in  the  direction  of  glaucous  forms  on  the  one  hand  and  red  forms  on 
the  other,  was  fully  entered  into.  The  grey  type  of  N  depuncta ,  as 
apart  from  our  British  form,  var.  mendosa,  Hb.,  was  then  considered, 
and  reference  was  made  to  the  extreme  colour  variation  of  /V.  glareosa 
and  N  xanthographa.  Of  the  former  species,  Mr.  Tutt  read  : — This 
species  has  a  wide  variation  in  ground  colour,  which  extends  from 
a  pure  whitish-grey  to  black,  the  characteristic  short  black  transverse 
marks,  however,  being  very  constant  in  all  its  forms  of  variation, 
and  standing  out  conspicuously  even  in  the  darkest  specimens.  These 
darkest  specimens  are,  I  believe,  almost  peculiar  to  the  Shetland  Isles, 
and  are  excessively  rare  elsewhere,  although  there  is  a  record  by 
Mr.  Wylie  in  the  Entomologist'’ s  Record  etc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  n,  of  three  black 
specimens  having  been  captured  in  1887,  near  Perth.  There  is  also  a 
beautiful  variety  tinged  with  a  delicate  rosy  colour,  as  was  mentioned 
in  The  Brit.  Nod.  and  their  Vars .,  i.,  1 1,  as  being  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  those  species  of  Cuspidia  and  Viminia ,  which  have  a  similar  grey 
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ground  colour.  Esper’s  diagnosis  of  this  species  is: — ‘Alis  cinerascentibus, 
punctis  baseos  et  pupillis  stigmatum  nigris,  strigis  tribus  posterioribus 
albidis’  {Die  Schmet.  in  Abbildungen  etc.,  p.  387).  Our  own  pale 
specimens  are  distinctly  of  two  forms— one,  of  a  pale  whitish-grey,  the 
second,  of  a  pale  lilac-grey,  the  former  being  the  more  common  form 
found  on  the  Continent,  the  deepening  in  tint  of  some  of  our  specimens 
being,  perhaps,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  intense  melanism  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  those  from  the  Shetland  Isles  and  probably  from  the 
Scotch  Highlands.  The  hebraica  of  Hiibner  is  almost  typical,  having 
f  the  space  between  the  two  outer  transverse  lines  of  a  rather  darker 
grey’  {Scimmlung  europ'aischer  Schmet .,  fig.  642).  I  have  never  seen 
specimens  actually  intermediate  between  the  grey  and  black  form  but 
Mr.  Wylie  writes  : — ‘  During  1887,  I  took  a  great  number  of  this  species, 
varying  from  black  to  the  normal  type,  with  many  intermediate  forms 
and  rosy  vars  ’  {Ent.  Rec .,  etc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  11).” 

He  then  drew  attention  to  the  pallid  form  of  N  iriangulum ,  to  the 
superficial  resemblance  between  N.  c-nigrum  and  Tceniocampa  gothica , 
to  the  sexual  dimorphism  of  N.  ditrapezium  and  to  the  very  rare 
occurrence  of  the  red  type  of  N.  stigmatica ,  the  British  specimens  being 
principally  var.  tristigma ,  St.  It  was  remarked  that  the  chestnut- 
marbled  and  red  forms  of  N.  dahlii  were  principally  sexual  in  England, 
but  that  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Ireland  the  red  form  was  common  to 
both  sexes.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  N  flammatra  in  Britain 
was  noted,  as  also  was  the  double-broodedness  of  N.  rubi  and  N. 
plecta .  The  want  of  variation  in  N  umbrosa  was  remarked,  the  rest  of 
the  time  being  occupied  with  Nociua  f estiva  and  N.  conflua ,  concerning 
which  Mr.  Tutt  read  the  following : — 

Variation  in  Noctua  festiva  and  N.  conflua. — “These  are  the 
most  variable  and  interesting  of  all  the  species  in  this  genus.  The 
interest  in  them  has  been  greatly  enhanced  owing  to  the  discovery  in 
the  Shetland  Isles  of  forms  totally  unlike  those  obtainable  in  England, 
Ireland  and,  so  far,  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  Of  these  Shetland 
examples,  which  are  the  true  conflua ,  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir  writes  : — 
“This  insect  varies  much;  some  resemble  the  ordinary  varieties  of 
conflua,  others  are  in  coloration  more  like  N  dahlii ,  and  others  are  very 
like  N.  brunnea  ;  all  are  darker  than  the  normal  N.  festiva.  Some  have 
a  hoary  appearance,  and  indeed  present  such  singular  differences  that  I 
do  not  doubt,  if  the  more  remarkable  aberrations  were  examined 
separately,  they  would  in  the  absence  of  links,  be  regarded  as  distinct 
species”  ( Entomologist ,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  289);  and,  writing  of  “the 
Lepidoptera  ofETnst,”  the  same  gentleman  remarks  again  of  true  conflua\ — 
“x\  most  beautiful  series  of  this  species  was  captured,  some  of  a  very 
rich  chestnut  colour  with  well-defined  markings,  as  rich  in  colour  as  N. 
brumiea ;  and  others  of  the  var.  conflua  with  markings  almost  obsolete. 
Of  these,  three  varieties  are  figured,1  Nos.  8,  9  and  10  ”  ( Entomologist , 
vol.  xvii.,  p.  2).  Of  the  general  variation  of  ordinary  Noctua  festiva , 
Newman  writes: — “This  moth  is  exceedingly  variable.  Through  the 
kindness  of  friends  I  have  at  times  possessed  hundreds  of  specimens,  of 
which  I  can  truly  say  that  no  two  were  exactly  alike  ”  ( British  Moths , 
p.  349).  The  endless  variation  to  which  this  species  is  subjected,  the 

1  The  figures  are  very  bad,  and  utterly  useless  for  reference. — J.W.T. 
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remarkable  connection  between  this  and  the  small  race,  erroneously 
known  as  confluci ,  which  is  captured  on  the  moors  of  North  England  and 
in  Scotland,  together  with  the  occurrence  of  the  true  confluci  (agreeing 
exactly  with  Icelandic  specimens)  in  the  Shetland  Isles  with  festiva , 
make  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  Nocture. 

The  small  form  of  festiva ,  generally  known  as  conflua  in  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent,  is  not  the  conflua  of  Treitschke,  which  represents  the 
Shetland  and  Iceland  form  lately  introduced  into  our  lists  as  var.  thulei. 
I  have  not  the  remotest  doubt  that  this  true  Iceland  and  Shetland  conflua 
is  a  good  and  distinct  sub-species,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the 
small  specimens  of  festiva  which  are  picked  out  from  hundreds  of  the 
larger  forms  by  our  Scotch  collectors,  and  distributed  broadcast  into 
our  English  collections  as  conflua.  This  error  was  due  primarily  to 
Newman,  who  treated  this  small  race  of  festiva  as  a  distinct  species 
under  the  name  of  conflua  in  his  British  Moths ,  p.  394,  erroneously 
supposing  that  these  small  festiva  were  Treitschke’s  conflua.  Of  New¬ 
man’s  so-called  conflua,  Mr.  Reid  of  Pitcaple  writes: — “There  is  no 
difference  between  the  specimens  sent  out  from  Aberdeenshire  as  festiva 
and  conflua.  Collectors  pick  out  all  the  small  specimens  and  call  them 
conflua  (because  it  is  so  in  Newman’s  British  Moths),  and  all  the 
large  ones  and  call  them  festiva .  They  (both  large  and  small)  occur 
together  here  in  all  localities,  almost  from  the  sea-level  to  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea”  (in  lift.).  I  have  some  two  hundred 
specimens  in  my  series  from  different  localities  in  Scotland  and  England, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  from  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  so  far  as  was 
at  present  know,  a  single  form  that  cannot  be  obtained  occasionally  in 
our  Kent  woods.  Some  of  my  smallest  examples  are  from  Kent,  and 
some  of  my  largest  from  Perth  and  Aberdeen.  Of  course,  local 
environment  causes  some  little  difference  in  the  appearance  of  such 
a  common  species,  and  a  tendency  to  glaucous  is  more  frequent  in  the 
Aberdeen  and  Darlington  districts  than  elsewhere,  the  reddest  specimens 
I  have  ever  seen  coming  from  Perth  and  Chattenden  (Kent),  widely 
distant  localities  enough.  True  festiva  and  our  forms  erroneously 
called  conflua ,  in  their  reddest  varieties  are  bright  red,  more  like  the 
red  of  bright  Nodua  rubi,  but  even  brighter  than  the  brightest  of  these, 
still  there  is  none  of  the  dull-browm  colour  in  these  festiva  vars.  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  true  Icelandic  and  Shetlandic  conflua,  the  reddest 
of  which  resemble  somewhat  in  colour  the  red-brown  type  of  N.  baia. 
These  specimens,  too,  have  a  differently  shaped  wing  as  mentioned  by 
Herr  Hoffmann  in  his  extract  quoted  below,  and  this  is  quite  a  constant 
character,  wThilst  no  Scotch  conflua ,  so-called,  exhibit  this  essential 
character,  whatever  their  size.  That  the  so-called  conflua  of  Scotch 
localities  are  anything  more  than  festiva,  I  fail  to  see,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  I  consider  that  the  Shetland  race  is  so  far  differentiated  that  it 
can  be  at  once  separated  from  any  forms  of  festiva  known.  I  treat, 
therefore,  all  our  English  and  Scotch  festiva  as  such,  dropping  altogether 
Newman’s  erroneous  use  of  the  name  conflua,  and  at  the  same  time 
treat  our  Shetland  specimens  as  a  distinct  sub-species  under  the  name 
of  conflua ,  Tr.  Those  who  have  not  the  Shetland  sub-species  will  of 
course  find  it  difficult  to  follow  out  the  intricate  muddle  that  has  been 
woven  round  this  species,  but  I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that  in  no  part 
of  the  mainland  of  Great  Britain  has  the  co?iflua  of  Treitschke  been 
taken,  and  although  undoubtedly  some  of  our  festiva  may  to  a  small 
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extent  superficially  resemble  some  of  the  forms  of  the  allied  sub-species, 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  in  determination.  Of  the  true  conflua 
in  Iceland,  Dr.  Mason  writes  : — “  Very  abundant  and  variable  ;  this  was 
first  described  as  a  species  from  Icelandic  specimens,  and  differs  from 
the  form  usually  called  N.  festiva  var.  conflua  in  British  collections  from 
its  smaller  size ;  the  only  British  specimens  of  this  form  which  I  have 
seen  were  taken  by  the  late  John  Sang,  at  Wolsingham  in  Northumber¬ 
land  ”  ( Ent .  Mo.  Mag .,  xxvi.,  p,  198);  whilst  we  also  read: — “The 
Rev.  Dr.  Walker  exhibited  a  few  Noctua  co?flua ,  illustrating  the  varied 
forms  of  this  species  occurring  in  Iceland ;  and  Dr.  Mason  said  that 
the  only  British  specimens  of  N.  conflua  which  he  had  seen  resembling 
the  Iceland  form  of  the  species  were  taken  at  Wolsingham,  Durham  ” 

(  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1890,  p.  xxxvii.).  I  believe  that  these  two 
references  apply  to  the  same  specimens,  although  the  county  is  named 
differently  in  each  by  Dr.  Mason.  It  appears,  too,  that  the  Wolsingham 
specimens  only  “  resembled  ”  the  Icelandic  conflua ,  which  is  the  nearest 
statement  I  can  make  of  British  (except  Shetlandic)  specimens.  So 
far,  I  believe  we  have  never  obtained  the  true  conflua  on  the  mainland 
of  Great  Britain.  Concerning  the  conflua  from  Shetland,  Herr  Hoffmann 
writes  : — “  On  the  authority  of  Dr.  Rossler,  I  consider  conflua  a  var.  of 
festiva.  I  saw  eight  specimens  of  conflua  from  the  Shetland  Isles, 
which  differ  as  much  from  the  conflua  of  Altvater  from  the  mountains 
of  Norway  and  Lapland,  as  they  vary  among  themselves,  at  least  in 
colour.  First  the  Shetland  form  has  narrower  wings,  and  the  fore 
wings  have  the  apex  more  pointed,  although  this  is  not  shown  in  the 
figs,  in  the  Entomologist ,  1884,  plate  1,  figs.  8,  9,  10.  In  colour,  they 
vary  from  dark  grey-brown  to  reddish-brown  and  to  a  reddish-ochreous. 
In  Iceland,  according  to  Staudinger,  quite  similar  forms  occur.  Dr. 
Rossler  considers  conflua  the  mountain  form  of  festiva  ;  whilst  ova  of 
conflua ,  brought  by  Dr.  Bodemeyer  from  the  Silesian  mountains, 
produced,  in  Wiesbaden,  only  festiva  in  all  its  varieties,  but  no  conflua. 
Part  of  these,  which  came  out  late  in  the  autumn  as  a  second  brood, 
were  found  to  come  nearer  to  conflua  than  to  the  typical  festiva  of 
our  flat  country.  Dr.  Rossler  has  probably  tried  a  large  number,  and 
formed  his  opinion  accordingly.  Dr.  Staudfuss  writes  to  me  : — ‘  Dr. 
Wocke  has  likewise  reared  a  second  brood  from  Altvater,  which,  more 
or  less  forms  an  approach  to  festival  According  to  Dr.  Staudfuss,  festiva 
occurs  only  in  the  heart  of  the  Riesengebirge,  and  he  found  two  larvae 
at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet,  which  produced  festiva  not  differing  in  the 
least  from  the  form  of  the  flat  country.  Conflua  has  never  been  taken 
in  the  Riesengebirge,  whilst  this  form  further  east  on  the  Schneeberg 
and  Altvater  at  considerable  elevation,  seems  to  represent  festiva.  On 
the  moors  of  the  Upper  Hartz,  there  occurs  a  small  pale  form  of  festiva , 
but  I  have  never  found  anything  approaching  conflua  in  that  locality. 
Professor  Frey  gives  localities  for  festiva  not  only  from  the  lower  regions 
of  the  Swiss  mountains,  but  also  Sils-Maria  in  the  Upper  Engadine 
about  5,500  feet  high,  and  therefore  on  the  borders  between  the  lower 
and  upper  Alps  :  for  conflua ,  only  the  Berner  Alps,  Belchen,  Engethal 
and  Eigenthal.  The  last  three  are  at  a  height  of  3,000  feet,  and 
therefore  on  the  boundary  between  the  lower  region  and  mountain 
region.  I  only  give  these  details  for  comparison,  to  show  that  conflua 
does  not  represent  unconditionally  the  mountain  form,  as  festiva  occurs 
everywhere  in  the  mountains  at  the  same  elevation  as  conflua)  even  much 
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higher  ’  (Stett.  ent .  Zeit. ,  1884,  pp.  360-362).  It  would  appear  certain 
from  this,  that  Continental  entomologists,  like  ourselves,  erroneously 
call  the  small  specimens  of  festiva — conflua ,  and  have  not  yet  differen¬ 
tiated  correctly  the  form  known  under  this  name,  and  it  is  probable 
that  those  from  the  Alps  are  simply  small  festiva ,  like  our  own  moorland 
forms,  but  those  from  Lapland  and  probably  those  from  Norway  are 
true.  It  is  certain  that  the  var.  borealis  is  a  true  conflua  variety,  for 
Zetterstedt  writes  : — “  Similar  to  N.  brunnea ,  Fab.  or  N.  fragarice,  Bork., 
but  certainly  distinct,  it  is  so  much  smaller,  etc.”  ( Insecta  lapponica , 
941).  At  the  same  time,  ordinary  festiva  are  taken  side  by  side  with  it 
in  Norway,  but  these  are  considered  perfectly  distinct  by  Scandinavian 
lepidopterists ;  vide  Entom.  Tidskiift ,  1885,  p.  53.  Staudinger  writes 
of  conflua  : — Perhaps  an  Alpine  and  northern  variety  of  festiva  or  a 
Darwinian  species,”  and  gives  as  localities  “  Northern  Europe,  Silesian 
Mountains,  the  Alps,  Iceland  and  Labrador”  ( Catalog ,  p.  83).  Of 
these,  the  specimens  from  the  Silesian  Mountains  and  the  Alps  are 
probably  only  conflua- like  vars.  of  festiva ,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  so. 
My  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  I  know,  believes  it  possible  that  the  higher 
mountainous  districts  in  Perth  and  North  Scotland  might  produce  the 
real  Shetlandic  form,  but  up  to  the  present  time,  I  have  not  seen  any 
from  the  Scotch  mainland.  With  regard  to  these  Scotch  festiva ,  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  conflua ,  Mr.  A.  Horne  of  Aberdeen 
writes: — “I  am  now  convinced  that  this  variety  does  not  occur  in 
Aberdeenshire,  nor,  in  fact,  in  any  of  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland. 
I  have  taken  N  festiva  in,  I  think,  all  the  counties  from  Kincardineshire 
up  to  and  including  Orkney,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  smaller  or 
paler  at  any  one  place  than  another.  At  Forres,  the  majority  are  of  a 
red  colour.  In  Professor  Trail’s  List  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  the  Dee 
(Aberdeenshire)  is  found  the  following  : — ‘  N.  festiva ,  abundant,  rather 
local.’  ‘  JV.  conflua^  abundant.’  I  think  this  is  the  principal  cause  of 
Aberdeen  collectors  sending  away  their  specimens  as  N  conflua'1  fin 
litt.)  j  whilst  Mr.  Reid  writes  : — “  JV.  festiva  has  been  sent  out  as  N 
conflua  by  many  Aberdeen  collectors  for  ‘exchange’  purposes,  and  the 
fact  that  festiva  never  figured  in  the  ‘Exchange  List’  speaks  for  itself, 
besides  I  have  been  told  by  a  collector,  that  ‘  if  we  call  them  festiva , 
we  should  never  get  rid  of  them.’  Professor  Trail’s  list,  however,  has 
much  to  answer  for  in  perpetuating  the  blunder.  Although  some 
collectors  have  worked  a  great  part  of  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland, 
I  do  not  think  the  high  mountains  have  ever  been  worked  for  conflua. 
I  have  no  doubt,  the  narrow-winged,  unicolorous  form  occurs  freely  in 
such  localities.  Mr.  Tait  of  Inverurie,  has  a  few  which  he  captured  in 
Aberdeenshire.  I  have  taken  them  myself  on  some  of  our  high  moors, 
and  I  have  seen  others  that  have  been  captured  high  on  our  hills.  I 
cannot  say  whether  the  variety  has  been  captured  in  the  mountains  of 
Perthshire  ”  (in  litt.).  Mr.  Maddison  writes  : — “  My  specimens  of  JV. 
conflua  from  Lapland,  appear  to  differ  slightly  from  my  Morayshire  and 
other  Scotch  specimens,  in  their  somewhat  paler  colour  and  narrower  fore 
wings,  but  I  cannot  say  that  the  difference  appears  to  be  much  marked” 
(in  litt.)  ;  whilst  Mr.  Sydney  Webb  says  : — “  If  we  can  claim  conflua  at 
all,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  through  the  Shetland  specimens  and 
not  through  the  Aberdeenshire  or  Perthshire  ones.  Stress  is  particularly 
laid,  on  the  Continent,  on  the  narrow  fore  wing,  and  certainly  the 
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Shetland  specimens  possess  this  in  a  marked  degree  ”  {in  lift.).  The 
true  festiva  as  well  as  conflua  occurs  in  the  Shetland  Isles. 

We  may  now  consider  them  separately,  (i)  Noctua,  Linn. ,  festively 
Hb.  Under  this  name  I  include  all  our  British  forms  except  the 
conflua  from  the  Shetland  Isles.  The  variation  in  ground  colour 
extends  from  a  pale  whitish-grey  to  a  deep  red,  and  in  markings  from 
exceedingly  well-developed  black  quadrate  marks  between  the  stigmata 
and  beyond  the  orbicular,  as  in  figs.  2  and  3  of  Newman’s  British 
Moths,  p.  348,  to  a  total  absence  of  any  dark  markings  whatever. 
The  conflua ,  as  figured  in  Newman’s  British  Moths ,  p.  349,  are  only 
small  specimens  of  festiva ,  and  not  the  true  conflua  of  Treitschke. 
The  species  is  polymorphic,  and  it  is  only  possible  in  the  most 
general  way  to  classify  the  forms  we  get.  Some  of  the  specimens 
from  northern  localities  have  a  strong  tendency  to  develop  a 
glaucous  shade,  whilst  others  from  exposed  localities  and  moorland 
districts,  have  a  tendency  to  be  dwarfed  in  size,  although  in  our 
southern  woods,  there  are  frequently  very  small  specimens  captured. 
One  rarely  sees  at  large,  such  fine  large  specimens  as  some  of  the 
North  London  collectors  supply  us  with  for  our  cabinets,  and  one 
only  sees  occasionally  from  our  southern  woods  such  deep  red-brown 
specimens  as  are  obtained  near  Perth.  The  Aberdeen  specimens  some¬ 
times  tend  to  reddish-brown,  but  this  is  of  a  rare  occurrence.  Hiibner’s 
type  may  be  described  as  follows  : — “The  anterior  wings  slaty-grey  at  the 
base,  the  extreme  outer-  margin  pale  red  to  the  subterminal  line,  the 
colour  then  becomes  dark  red  from  this  line  to  midway  between  the 
stigmata ;  the  transverse  lines  grey,  the  reniform  outlined  in  grey,  the 
orbicular  pale  pinkish.  Hind  wings  dull  grey,  fringe  red,  a  dark  shade 
on  hind  margin,  transverse  line  and  dark  lunule  ”  (Sammlung  europ. 
Schmet.,  fig.  114).  This  type  has  no  trace  of  black  markings  on  the 
anterior  wings.  In  general  variation,  we  are  first  struck  with  the  range 
of  colour,  which  is  very  great,  although  not  so  extensive  as  in  some 
other  species  in  the  same  genus.  The  great  mass  of  specimens  are 
coloured  with  whitish-grey,  yellow-ochreous  or  red,  extending  in  some 
specimens  (principally  Scotch  ones)  to  bright  reddish-brown,  of  the  same 
shade  as  in  N.  rubi  var.  quadratum  of  Hiibner,  to  vThich  some  speci¬ 
mens  bear  more  than  a  superficial  resemblance.  Two  other  (almost 
purely  Scotch)  forms  occur,  one,  of  a  deep  grey,  the  other,  of  a  purplish- 
red  or  plum-colour,  the  purplish  tint  being  produced  as  in  certain 
forms  of  N.  sobrina ,  N  baia,  Agrotis  hyperborea  and  many  other  species. 
There  is  another  Scotch  form,  dull  reddish-brown  in  colour,  common  in 
Aberdeenshire  districts,  which  is  much  darker  than  any  of  our  more 
southern  forms.  In  general  appearance,  too,  there  is  great  difference, 
some  specimens  are  very  mottled,  others  have  a  distinct  dark  quadrate  spot 
between  the  stigmata  and  another  beyond  the  orbicular,  whilst  sometimes 
the  basal  area  (to  the  central  shade)  is  very  pale  (grey,  ochreous,  etc.) 
the  outer  area  being  much  darker.  When  the  extreme  outer  margin, 
beyond  the  subterminal  is  also  pale,  the  insect  has  a  banded  form,  and 
sometimes  this  band  is  most  striking  in  its  development.  The  stigmata 
vary  but  little;  they  are  generally  pale  in  colour  and  well  developed. 
Only  in  one  specimen  of  a  long  series  are  the  two  quadrate  spots  joined 
by  a  line  under  the  orbicular,  although  an  occasional  specimen  shows  a 
tendency  that  way.  There  is  also  considerable  difference  in  the 
development  of  the  transverse  lines,  but  the  only  one  of  these  that 
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occasionally  presents  any  striking  character,  is  the  median  shade,  which 
often  stands  out  conspicuously  dark  on  a  pale  ground  colour.  In  size 
there  is  great  variation,  and  our  exposed  localities,  in  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland,  produce  the  small  specimens  which  Newman 
erroneously  called  and  figured  as  conflua  in  his  British  Moths ,  p.  349. 
Hiibner’s  type  is  a  very  rare  form,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wylie,  of 
Perth,  for  perhaps  the  best  specimen  I  have  ever  seen  of  it  It  has  the 
basal  area  to  the  central  shade  of  a  clear  bluish  or  slaty  colour,  the  outer 
area  being  of  a  bright  red.  Of  this  type  Guenee  writes  : — -“If  we  only 
referred  to  the  phrase  in  the  Wien.-Verz .,  ‘dunkelrothe  und  perlfarbige,’ 
and  to  the  position  of  these  species  among  those  Noctu^  ‘  pupurfarbig,’ 
with  delphinii  and  purpurina ,  we  should  be  left  in  great  doubt,  but  the 
figure  of  Hiibner,  which  was  perhaps  even  made  from  the  Theresien 
collection  itself,  which  is  in  fact  half  purple  and  half  pearly  grey,  and 
which  represents  well,  however,  our  festiva ,  will  serve  to  explain  the 
difficulty”  (. Noctuelles ,  vol.  v.,  p.  331). 

(2)  Noctua ,  Linn.,  conflua ,  Tr. — The  narrow  and  more  pointed  fore¬ 
wings  of  the  Shetland  specimens  known  by  the  above  name,  as  well  as 
the  difference  in  tint  from  any  form  of  festiva ,  at  once  single  this  out 
as  distinct  from  the  latter  species.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
this  and  festiva  is  as  clearly  definable  as  that  between  many  other 
species  generally  recognised  as  distinct.  Treitschke’s  description  of 
the  type  is  as  follows: — u Apamea  conflua.  A.  al^s  anticis  hepaticis, 
maculis  ordinariis  pallidioribus,  strigis  obsoletis  confluentibus.” 
“  Conflua  is  not  much  larger  than  Ap.  strigilis.  The  fore  wings  are 
liver-coloured,  marbled  more  or  less  with  yellowish-  or  reddish-brown. 
It  is  more  ochreous  on  the  outer  margin  and  around  the  paler 
stigmata.  Of  the  basal  transverse  line  only  a  blackish  dot  is  visible ; 
the  orbicular  is  very  large  and  pale,  whilst  in  the  position  of  the  end  of 
the  claviform  is  a  small  black  spot.  The  reniform  is  large,  whilst, 
between  the  stigmata  and  beyond  the  orbicular,  are  dark  quadrate 
and  triangular  marks.  Before  the  paler  fringe  is  a  pale  wavy  trans¬ 
verse  line,  followed  by  a  dark  brown  band.  The  hind  wings  have  a 
pale  ochreous  ground  colour,  with  a  darker  lunule  and  pale  yellowish 
fringe”  (. Die  Schmet .  etc.,  vol.  v.,  Pt,  1,  p.  405).  Most  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  conflua  have  a  deep  brownish  coloration,  some  being  more 
ochreous,  and  others  red,  the  latter  tint  often  being  distinctly  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  central  area.  It  is  rare  that  the  ground  colour  is 
entirely  red,  but  I  have  such  specimens  in  my  series.  Compared  with 
the  polymorphic  festiva ,  this  is  a  constant  species,  but  still  it  varies 
considerably  within  narrow  limits.  The  red-brown  form,  as  described 
above,  is  the  type,  the  commoner  grey-brown  form  is  the  borealis  of 
Zetterstedt,  whilst  there  is  another  most  striking  form,  greyish-brown 
in  colour  as  in  borealis ,  but  without  the  dark  quadrate  spot.  I 
am  doubtful  whether  Zetterstedt’s  diducta ,  which  he  compares 
with  Cerastis  rubiginea ,  is  a  var.  of  conflua ,  but,  as  it  is  treated  as 
such  by  recent  Scandinavian  authors,  I  would  include  Zetterstedt’s 
description.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  Guenee,  like  Newman, 
simply  looked  upon  small  festiva  as  conflua ,  for  he  writes  : — “  It  is 
always  very  rare.  I  believe  that  it  is  found  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  for  in  M.  Boisduval’s  collection  there  is  a  specimen  mixed 
with  his  festiva ,  and  which  he,  no  doubt,  reared  with  them  ”  (. Noctuelles , 
vol.  v.,  p.  332).  Boisduval’s  fig.  3  ( leones ,  Plate  83)  is  a  real  Icelandic- 
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looking  conflua ,  with  “  dark  inner  and  outer  margin,  central  and  costal 
areas  slightly  ochreous,  pale  stigmata,  and  dark  red  quadrate  spot 
between  them/' 

At  the  end  of  this  paper  Dr.  Buckell  pointed  out  certain  differences 
between  augur  and  the  typical  species  of  the  genus  Noctua ,  and  made 
some  remarks  on  the  variation  of  Noctua  rubi  and  N.  xanlhographa. 
Mr.  Tutt  referred  to  the  seasonal  dimorphism  in  the  former  species, 
and  mentioned  the  capture  of  a  very  pale  specimen  of  G ,  augur  by 
Mr.  Dutton  at  York  this  year. 

Thursday ,  November  $lh,  1891. — Exhibits:  Mr.  Mead,  Miselia  oxya- 
canthce ,  Miana  strigilis  and  Euplexia  lucipara ,  all  from  Epping  Forest. 
Mr.  Southey,  a  fine  series  of  Geometra  papilionaria  from  the  New 
Forest.  Mr.  Riches,  Hemerophila  abruptaria  from  Hornsey  Rise, 
including  two  very  dark  specimens,  and  a  bred  series  of  Depressaria 
heracliella.  Mr.  Hollis,  pale  varieties  of  Vanessa  urticce ,  living  specimens 
of  V.  atalanta  and  V.  cardui ,  and  a  curious  variety  of  Arctia  lubricipeda. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  members,  the  latter  had  been  caused  by 
the  insect  passing  through  a  flame.  Dr.  Buckell,  various  species 
illustrating  the  difference  between  northern  and  southern  forms  of  the 
same  insect.  These  included  Luperina  testacea  vars.  cinerea  and 
nigrescens,  Tutt,  from  Hartlepool,  a  grey  specimen  of  Noctua  festiva 
from  Aberdeen,  Apaniea  basilinea,  greyer  than  the  London  form,  from 
Hartlepool,  A.  gemina  from  Aberdeen,  with  dark  central  band  reaching 
completely  to  inner  margin,  Hadena  pisi  from  Hartlepool,  of  a  greyish 
ground  colour,  and  for  comparison,  specimens  from  Aberdeen  and 
London ;  also,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Lewcock,  a  spider,  found  in  a  garden 
at  Fulham,  about  the  middle  of  October.  Mr.  Battley,  a  collection  of 
Lepidoptera  taken  in  his  garden  at  Stamford  Hill,  including  Vanessa 
polychloros ,  Zeuzera  cesculi ,  Tanagra  chcerophyllata ,  Gonophora  derasa , 
and  many  others ;  also  varieties  of  Abraxas  grossulariata ,  bred  this 
season,  and  a  very  pale  specimen  taken  at  Enfield  in  1879.  Mr.  Clark, 
a  series  of  Retinia  resinana  from  Perth.  Dr.  Sequeira,  various  species 
taken  in  his  garden  at  Cassland  Road,  South  Hackney,  including 
Vanessa  cardui ,  Sesia  tipuliformis ,  a  dark  specimen  of  Hemerophila 
abruptaria ,  Scotosia  dubitata ,  Plusia  chrysitis ,  Dipterygia  pinastri  and 
Amphipyra  pyramidea.  Mr.  Hill,  Lepidoptera  from  a  garden  at  Hamp¬ 
stead,  including  Sphinx  ligustri.  Mr.  Tutt,  a  fine  variety  of  Agriopis 
aprilina ,  belonging  to  Mr.  Mason,  of  Clevedon,  also  varieties  of 
Ennomos  angularia  and  Miana  furuncula .  Mr.  Bayne,  Luperina 
testacea  and  Ennomos  tiliaria.  Mr.  Simes,  varieties  of  Ypsipetes  elutata 
and  Lyccena  alexis ,  Hadena  protea  from  Bute,  and  dark  forms  of  Agrotis 
lucernea  from  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Nicholson,  Gonepteryx  rhamni ,  Dipterygia 
pinastri,  Cucullia  umbratica ,  Heliothis  peltigera,  Mania  maura  etc.,  from 
his  garden  at  Clapton.  Mr.  Huckett,  bred  specimens  of  Ennomos 
angularia  and  Himtra  pennaria .  Mr.  Smith,  Lyccena  adonis ,  L.  alsus, 
L.  cegon,  Theda  betulce  etc.,  taken  this  season.  Mr.  Prout,  Triphce?ia 
pr.onuba,  Hadena  oleracea  and  Melanippe  fiuctuata  from  Dalston,  several 
specimens  showing  a  tendency  to  melanism ;  also  a  series  of  Anchocelis 
pistacina  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  Milton,  Chcerocampa  elpenor , 
Smerinthus  tilice  and  Cossus  ligniperda,  all  from  Stamford  Hill,  also  a 
specimen  of  Sphinx  ligustri,  bred  from  a  larva  found  at  Bethnal  Green. 
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He  also  exhibited  in  Coleoptera,  Chrysomela  gram  inis,  C.  menthastri , 
Clerus  formicarius  and  Silpha  thoracica  :  and  in  Hymenoptera,  Xiphyra 
dromedrius ,  Lampronata  setosa  and  CZirysis  cyctnea.  Mr.  Heasler, 
Homalotd  immersa ,  taken  in  fungus  at  Eltham. 

Dr.  Buckell  then  read  his  paper  on  “The  Lepidoptera  of  a  London 
garden,”  in  which  he  summed  up  the  results  of  his  experience  between 
1881  and  the  present  time  in  two  Islington  gardens  of  the  “cultivated 
back  yard  ”  order.  The  record  showed  that  in  all  63  species  had  been 
captured,  distributed  as  follows  : — 4  species  of  Rhopalocera,  3  Sphinges, 
including  1  specimen  of Macroglossa  stellaiarum,  6  Bombyces,3i  Noctuae, 
including  Apamea  ophiogramma ,  A  grot  is  sand  a,  Triphcena  comes  ( orbona ), 
Tceniocampa  incerta  ( instabilis )  and  Orthosia  ypsiion,  19  Geometrse, 
including  Urapteryx  sambucatd ,  Crocallis  elinguaria  and  Amphidasys 
betularia .  Dr.  Buckell  incidentally  called  attention  to  the  need  that 
existed  for  the  compilation  of  a  list  of  the  fauna  of  the  London  district. 
He  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  task  was  one  that  might  very  properly 
be  accomplished  by  the  Society,  and  urged  the  Council  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand. 

Messrs.  Tutt,  Sequeira,  Battley,  Prout,  Hollis,  Gates,  Southey,  Riches, 
Milton  and  Clark  continued  the  discussion  on  the  subject,  many 
interesting  records  being  given,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tutt  and 
Dr.  Sequeira,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr.  Buckell  for  his 
kindness  in  bringing  the  subject  forward. 

Mr.  Bellamy  asked  for  some  information  respecting  the  hour  at 
which  Noctile  came  to  sugar  and  ivy  in  the  autumn.  Mr.  Battley 
stated  that  during  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  rarely  noticed  any  insects 
on  sugar  after  6  p.m.,  from  5  o’clock  to  5.45  being  the  best  time,  but 
they  came  to  ivy  considerably  after  that  time,  some  of  them  being 
observed  settling  at  8  p.m.  Mr.  Tutt  thought  it  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  some  species  preferred  sugar  to  ivy,  while  others  came  more 
freely  to  the  latter,  and  that  the  ivy  insects  had  their  natural  time  of 
flight  at  a  later  hour  than  those  that  came  to  sugar. 

Mr.  Prout  stated  that  his  series  of  Anchocelis  pistacina  were  taken  on 
sugar,  immediately  after  dark. 

Thursday ,  November  19th,  1891. — Exhibits  : — Dr.  Buckell,  portions  of 
an  ash  tree,  from  which  he  had  obtained  27  specimens  of  Zeuzera 
pyrin  a  (cesculi)  in  1890.  The  recent  gale  had  snapped  the  trunk  about 
7  feet  from  the  ground.  The  portions  shown  abundantly  illustrated 
the  ravages  made  by  the  larvae,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of  the 
tree.  Mr.  Tutt,  varieties  of  Nochia  festiva  from  Warrington  and  Cleve- 
don  ;  Agrotis  valligera  from  Sligo,  and  Agrotis  corticea  from  St.  Anne’s- 
on-Sea ;  Coremia  ferrugata  and  C.  unideniaria  from  Weymouth,  illus¬ 
trating  the  difference  in  width  of  the  central  band;  a  dark  specimen  ot 
Larentia  didymata  from  Liverpool ;  Scopula  decrepitalis  from  Glasgow, 
and  the  empty  pupa  skin  of  Apatura  iris ,  all  belonging  to  members  of 
the  Record  Exchange  Club.  Mr.  Bellamy,  a  series  of  Himera pemiaria, 
taken  on  lamps  at  Muswell  Hill,  one  having  the  transverse  lines  very 
dark  with  distinct  shades.  Mr.  Bayne,  Hydroecia  micacea  from  Totten¬ 
ham,  one  of  the  specimens  being  var.  rosea .  Mr.  Simes,  Acosmetia 
caliginosa  from  the  New  Forest;  Hepialus  velleda,  from  Aberdeen; 
Sesia  apiformis  from  Suffolk,  and  Anticlea  sinuata  from  Box  Hill. 
Mr.  Prout,  a  series  of  Hydroecia  nictitans  and  H.  paludis  from  the  Isle 
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of  Wight,  the  latter  coming  from  the  marshes,  and  the  former  from  the 
higher  land.  Mr.  Southey,  a  series  of  Gortyna  flavago  from  Highgate 
Woods.  Mr.  Battley,  Goriyna  flavago  from  Clapton,  together  with  the 
preserved  larva,  pupa,  and  cocoon.  Mr.  Clark,  a  fine  confluent  spotted 
specimen  of  Argynnis  aglaia  from  Bevendean  (vide,  p.  37);  also  various 
species  of  dragonflies.  Mr.  Riches,  various  species  of  lepidoptera  and 
dragonflies  from  India  and  England.  Mr.  Hollis,  dragonflies,  and 
specimens  of  other  orders.  Mr.  Milton,  several  species  of  dragonflies 
in  various  stages.  Mr.  Heasler,  Diplax  flaviola  from  Clapham. 
Coleoptera  : — Mr.  Cripps,  Cleonus  nebulosns  from  Esher  sandpits. 

Mr.  Milton  then  read  his  paper  on  “  Dragonflies.”  He  stated  that 
these  insects  had  recently  been  separated  from  the  Neuroptera,  and 
placed  in  an  order  by  themselves,  called  Odonata.  They  were  divided 
into  two  families,  and  these  again  into  six  sub-families,  which  were 
chiefly  separated  by  the  structure  of  the  eyes  and  wings.  In  the  sub¬ 
family  Libellulidce ,  the  hind  wings  are  larger  than  the  front,  and  dilated 
at  the  base,  upper  part  of  clypeus  or  face  grooved,  eyes  not  prolonged 
backwards,  abdomen  short.  In  Corduliidce  the  eyes  are  slightly  pro¬ 
longed  backwards.  Gomphidce  has  the  eyes  not  contiguous,  upper  part 
of  clypeus  rather  round,  abdomen  club-shaped  in  the  male,  and  wings 
unequal,  In  the  fourth  sub-family,  the  AEschnidce ,  the  eyes  are  com¬ 
pletely  contiguous  and  wings  unequal,  they  also  have  an  opaque 
triangular  spot  at  the  base  of  the  hind  wing.  The  second  division 
contains  two  sub-families,  the  first  of  which,  the  Calopterygidce,  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  wings  being  equal,  eyes  not  contiguous,  and  head 
barrel-shaped  and  horizontal.  The  last  sub-family,  the  Agrionidce,  are 
very  similar  to  the  Calopterygidce ,  but  much  smaller.  He  then  remarked 
on  the  life-history  of  dragonflies.  The  ova  are  deposited  on  aquatic 
plants,  sometimes  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  larvae  feed  on 
small  animals,  and  for  this  purpose  have  the  lower  lip  prolonged  and 
ending  in  a  claw,  with  which  they  capture  their  food.  They  breathe  by 
inflating  the  intestine  with  water,  when  the  tracheae,  with  which  the 
intestine  is  lined,  absorb  the  air  held  in  suspension  by  the  water.  The 
larva  has  the  power  of  expelling  this  water  with  such  force  that  it  pro¬ 
jects  itself  for  some  distance.  Before  emerging  from  the  pupae  they 
crawl  up  some  water  plant  and  fasten  themselves  to  it,  the  pupa-case 
then  bursts  and  the  insect  appears.  At  first  they  are  brownish  in  colour, 
their  bright  colours  not  being  developed  until  they  have  been  on  the 
wing  some  days.  Their  food  consists  of  various  insects,  which  they 
capture  on  the  wing.  In  doing  this  they  are  assisted  by  being  able  to 
fly  in  any  direction  without  turning.  The  genital  organs  of  the  male 
are  placed  in  the  thorax,  being  thus  different  to  all  other  insects. 

Mr.  Bellamy  referred  to  the  popular  name  (horse-stingers)  given  to 
these  insects,  and  asked  whether  they  would  attack  animals  or  men. 
Mr.  Tutt  stated  that  he  had  noticed  AE.schna  grandis  hawking  for  food 
at  dusk,  and  asked  whether  this  was  usual.  He  also  remarked  on  the 
development  of  the  colours  in  the  imagines  some  time  after  exclusion. 
Mr.  Clark  had  also  taken  AE.  grandis  at  dusk,  in  the  New  Forest.  Mr. 
Milton,  in  replying,  stated  that  dragonflies  had  no  sting,  and  that  he  did 
not  think  they  ever  attacked  animals.  With  reference  to  AEschna  grandis, 
he  had  never  seen  it  on  the  wing  at  dusk,  but  he  once  took  a  specimen  on 
a  lamp,  showing  that  they  occasionally  flew  after  dark,  and  were  then 
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attracted  to  a  light.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  accorded  to  Mr,  Milton 
for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Battley  stated  that  he  had  recently  seen  a  hawthorn  bush  in 
blossom,  this  being  the  third  time  this  year,  it  having  bloomed  pre¬ 
viously  in  February  and  May.  Mr.  Elliman  said  that  he  had  noticed 
an  apple  tree  in  flower  in  Hertfordshire. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  nominated  as  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  F.E.S, ;  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt,  F.E.S. ;  Curators,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Heasler ; 
Librarians,  Messrs.  Gurney  and  Cripps ;  Council,  Dr.  Buckell,  Messrs. 
Boden,  Phipos,  Newbery  and  Hollis,  F.E.S. ;  Secretaries,  Messrs. 
Battley  and  Simes. 


Variety  of  Argynnis  aglaia. 


This  beautiful  variety  of  Argynnis  aglaia  was  captured  this  year 
(1891)  at  Bevendean  near  Brighton,  and  exhibited  by  me  at  the  City 
of  London  Entomological  Society’s  meeting  of  November  19th.  The 
specimen  differs  essentially  from  the  typical  male  of  this  species  in 
the  great  increase  of  the  size  of  the  black  spots,  and  consequent 
suppression  of  the  ground  colour.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the 
sides  are  slightly  asymmetrical,  the  right  pair  of  wings  being  much 
darker  than  the  left.  The  most  important  points  of  variation  in  the 
fore-wings,  compared  with  the  type,  are  as  follows  : — (1).  The  blending 
of  the  second  and  third  costal  streaks  into  a  black  patch,  the  excessive 
development  of  the  discoidal  blotch  (or  fourth  streak),  and  the  union 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  streaks  into  another  blotch.  (2).  The  union  of 
the  lunular  black  marks  parallel  to  the  hind  margin  with  the  parallel 
row  of  dots,  thus  forming  a  transverse  series  of  black  patches.  (3).  The 
excessive  enlargement  of  the  zigzag  series  of  black  marks  running  down 
the  centre  cf  the  wing.  (4).  The  thickening  of  the  nervures  (with  black 
scales)  towards  the  outer  margin.  On  the  hind  wings  there  is  (1).  An 
almost  entire  failure  to  form  the  black  lunular  marks  on  the  extreme 
outer  margin  (especially  on  the  right  side).  (2).  The  zigzag  line  in  the 
centre  of  the  wing  is  particularly  well  developed,  whilst  the  area  between 
this  and  the  outer  margin  is  shaded  with  very  opaque  black  scales 
which  quite  obscure  the  ground  colour.  (3).  The  nervures  are  also 
broadly  black.  The  fore-wings  show  the  slightest  possible  traces  of  a 
concavity  in  the  centre  of  the  outer  margin,  but  otherwise  the  specimen 
appears  to  be  quite  normally  developed.  It  is  strange  that  the  under¬ 
side  shows  the  spots  which  are  united  above,  as  distinct,  and  not  much 
more  than  the  normal  size,  whilst  those  near  the  apex  of  the  wing  are 
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rather  less  developed  than  usual.  The  space  between  the  extreme 
edges  of  the  hind  wings  and  the  outer  row  of  silver  spots  is  abnormally 
broad. — J.  A.  Clark,  The  Broadway,  London  Fields. 

Thursday,  December  3 rd,  1891. — Exhibits: — Mr.  Boden,  a  specimen 
of  Cateremna  terebrella ,  taken  some  years  ago  at  Boxhill.  He  stated  that 
he  had  repeatedly  worked  the  same  ground,  but  no  more  were  taken. 
With  reference  to  the  species,  Mr.  Tutt  stated  that  it  had  been  taken  in 
certain  localities  on  or  near  the  Breck  sands,  in  the  vicinity  of  King’s 
Lynn  and  Thetford,  and  that  the  larvae  fed  in  the  cones  of  the  Scotch  fir 
(Abies  douglasii).  Dr.  Buckell,  a  bred  series  of  Oporabia  dilutata  from 
Chingford  and  Hampshire.  He  pointed  out  that  the  distinctly  banded 
form  was  commoner  among  the  latter,  but  the  Chingford  specimens 
and  most  of  the  London  forms  were  chiefly  unicolorous.  Mr.  Battley, 
Cerastis  spadicea ,  C.  vaccinii,  and  other  autumnal  species,  taken  on  ivy 
and  sugar  at  various  localities  to  the  north  of  London.  Mr.  Bayne, 
Apamea  gemin a  from  Epping  Forest.  Mr.  Simes,  Amphidasys  betularia 
from  Clapton,  with  more  black  markings  than  the  usual  form,  melanic 
varieties  of  Noctua  xanthographa  and  Agrotis  nigricans  from  Scotland, 
and  series  of  A.  cursoria ,  including  var.  sagitta  and  A.  valligera.  Mr. 
Clark,  a  male  specimen  of  Fidonia  atomaria  from  Hayward’s  Heath, 
entirely  dark  sooty-brown  in  colour,  also  Erebia  cassiope  with  a  bleached 
mark  on  one  wing.  Mr.  Bellamy,  a  series  of  Heliophobus  popularis 
from  Winchmore  Hill.  Mr.  Southey,  some  fine  specimens  of  Hepialus 
sylvinus  from  Hampstead  Heath.  He  stated  that  he  usually  found 
these  at  rest  on  the  undersides  of  the  fronds  of  bracken. 

Mr.  Bellamy  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  specimen  of  Smerinthus  tilice 
on  November  22nd,  being  evidently  one  of  an  autumn  brood.  Autumnal 
emergences  were  also  noted  of  Stauropus  fagi  by  Mr.  Tutt,  and  Abraxas 
ulmata  by  Mr.  Battley. 

Coleoptera  : — Mr.  Heasler,  Choleva  nigricans ,  taken  under  dead 
leaves  at  Highgate  and  Wimbledon.  Mr.  Riches,  Necrophorus  ruspator , 
Dorcus  parallelopipedus ,  Serica  brunnea ,  etc.  Mr.  Pearson,  living  larvae 
of  Dermestes  lardarius. 

The  gentlemen  who  were  nominated  at  the  last  meeting,  as  officers 
for  1892,  were  unanimously  elected. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  for  1891,  in  which  he  said  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  several  difficulties  under  which  the  Society  had  been 
working,  the  progress- was  good,  this  being  especially  the  case  with  the 
exhibits  and  communications.  Mr.  Tutt  proposed  that  this  report  be 
adopted,  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretaries.  Mr.  Huckett 
seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried. 

The  President  then  read  his  annual  address.  He  said  that,  although 
diverse  in  many  things,  we  all  met  here  on  a  common  footing,  as 
students,  and  that  all  should  be  ready  to  learn.  Although  some  were 
specialists,  so  closely  were  the  various  branches  of  Natural  History 
connected,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  devote  one’s  attention  to 
one  order  without  knowing  something  of  the  others.  He  then  spoke  of 
the  true  recreative  value  of  a  pursuit  such  as  the  study  of  Natural 
History. 

Dr.  Buckell  proposed  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  President 
for  his  address,  and  also  to  all  the  officers  for  their  services  during  the 
past  year.  Mr.  Hodges  seconded  this,  and  it  was  carried. 


